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I. Remarks 

By the enclosed amendment, newly added claim 25 is also pending in the subject application. 
These claims are believed to be properly included in the examination as set forth. 

Claims herein under examination are claims 7-1 1 , 22, and newly added claim 25. 

A. Amendments to the claims: 

Claims 7 and 1 1 have been amended; no new matter has been added by this amendment. 
Support for the amendment to claims 7 and 1 1 is found throughout the application and particularly at 
page 1 0, line 25 ■ page 1 1 , line 5; page 34, lines 1 4-1 6; page 35, lines 8-1 8; and claim 22. 

Claim 25 has been newly added by this amendment; no new matter has been added with these 
new claims. Support for new claim 25 is found throughout the application and particularly at page 10, line 
25 - page 1 1 , line 5; page 34, lines 1 4-1 6; page 35, lines 8-18; page 36, lines 8-1 3; and claims 1 1 , 22. 

B. Amendments to the specification: 

The disclosure has been objected to because of the following informalities. 

(a) The application contained sequence disclosures encompassed by the definitions set forth in 
37 C.F.R. § 1.821 (a)(1) and (a)(2) but failed to comply with the requirements set forth in 37 C.F.R. § 
1 .821 - § 1 .825. A separate response for the Notice to Comply with Requirements for Patent Applications 
Containing Nucleotide and/or Amino Acid Sequences has been submitted concurrently with this response 
to bring the disclosure into full compliance with 37 C.F.R. § 1 .821 - § 1 .825. 

Applicants' agent respectfully requests entry of the amendments (1) - (3) to the specification as 
provided in the section titled "Specification Amendments". These amendments bring the specification into 
compliance with 37 C.F.R. § 1.821- § 1 .825 but do not introduce new matter. The following remarks 
provide support for each amendment requested; the numbering corresponds to the respective numbering 
in the Specification Amendments section. 

(1) The first amendment adds a comma to provide appropriate sentence structure. The second 
amendment adds the term "SEQ ID NO: 1 " to describe the sequence as required by 37 C.F.R. § 
1 .821(d). As such, no new matter has been added by these amendments. 
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(2) The first amendment adds a T to provide the correct spelling of the word "streptavidin". This 
correct spelling is found in the instant specification, for example, at page 36, line 20. The second 
amendment adds the term "SEQ ID NO: 1" to describe the sequence as required by 37 C.F.R. § 

1 .821 (d). As such, no new matter has been added by these amendments. 

(3) This amendment has added the term "SEQ ID NO: 1 " to describe the sequence as required by 
37 C.F.R. § 1 .821 (d). As such, no new matter has been added by this amendment. 

(b) The specification contained boxes embedded in the text which made it unclear the characters 
to which the boxes referred. An example was cited on page 45, line 15. Applicant's agent respectfully 
requests entry of the amendments (4) - (6) to the specification provided in the section titled "Specification 
Amendments". The following remarks provide support for each amendment requested; the numbering 
corresponds to the respective numbering in the Specification Amendments section. 

(4) This amendment removes the objected to box character and replaces it with the Greek letter 
alpha, which is the letter utilized according to scientific convention to indicate a portion of a Class 
I MHC molecule. An excerpt from an immunobiology book is enclosed to demonstrate this 
convention. See the legend of Figure 4.3 from Charles A. Janeway, Jr. et al., Immunobiology: the 
Immune System in Health and Disease 118-199 (Current Biology Publications 4th ed. 1999). The 
second amendment removes the objected to box character and replaces it with the Greek letter 
p. This letter is utilized according to scientific convention to indicate a portion of a Class I MHC 
molecule. Support for this convention can also be found in the enclosed excerpt from 
Immunobiology: the Immune System in Health and Disease (see the legend of Figure 4.3) and in 
the instant specification at, for example, page 1 1 , line 1 8. As such, no new matter has been 
added by these amendments. 

(5) The first amendment corrects a grammatical error by replacing "at" with "are". The second 
amendment deletes the objected to box characters and replaces them with the Greek letters 
alpha and beta, respectively. Support for this amendment is found throughout the instant 
specification and in particular at page 57, lines 16-18, where the characters that the boxes denote 
are specified. As such, no new matter has been added by these amendments. 

(6) This amendment deletes the objected to box character and replaces it with the Greek letter p. 
Support for this amendment is found throughout the instant specification and in particular at page 
56, lines 25-31 . As such, no new matter has been added by this amendment. 
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II. Claim rejections under 35 U.S.C. § 112 

35 U.S.C. § 12, First Paragraph: 

1) Claims 7-10 and 22 stand rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 1 12, first paragraph, as allegedly failing 
to comply with the written description requirement. It is alleged that the claim(s) contain subject matter 
that was not described in the specification in such a way as to reasonably convey to one skilled in the 
relevant art that the inventor(s), at the time the application was filed, had possession of the claimed 
invention. 

Specifically, the Office has alleged that the limitation in claim 7, which recites "a self-assembling 
fusion polypeptide wherein said fusion polypeptide (i) is capable of forming a stable homomultimer", is not 
supported by the specification or claims as originally filed. The Office alleges that this feature constitutes 
new matter. Applicants respectfully traverse. 

Contrary to the Office's assertion, this feature of claims 7-1 0 and 22 is fully supported in the 
specification. The instant specification teaches that the claimed fusion polypeptide comprises a T cell 
antigen presenting domain fused to an oligomerization domain. (See page 36, lines 1-3 and original 
claim 4). The word "fused" indicates that these two domains are connected and are therefore a single 
polypeptide. The definition of "fusion polypeptide" provided in the instant specification provides for this 
construction: 

"A 'fusion polypeptide' refers to a chimeric polypeptide molecule comprised of two or more 
polypeptides joined together by peptide bonds wherein the polypeptides do not naturally occur in 
such a configuration." (Instant specification at page 17, lines 4-6) 

The original specification also teaches that the claimed fusion polypeptides of the instant 
invention can form multimers spontaneously. (See page 36, lines 8-1 1 .) The embodiment of the instant 
invention presented in claim 7 (and those dependent therefrom) provides that these fusion polypeptides 
form multimers spontaneously through the self-assembly of the oligomerization domain. The specification 
teaches this embodiment at page 36, lines 8-14: 

"The fusion polypeptides of the invention can form multimers spontaneously, without the need for 
chemical modifications, by self-assembly of the oligomerization domain or by binding of the an 
oligomerization domain to a second platform molecule. For example, if the oligomerization 
domain is a self-assembling molecule such as a leucine zipper, the fusion polypeptides will 
spontaneously form dimers in a solution with an appropriate salt concentration and pH. If the 
oligomerization domain is a polypeptide factor that forms homotetramers, the fusion polypeptide 
will form tetramers ." (emphasis added) 
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As demonstrated by the above text, the oligomerization domain of the fusion polypeptide is the 
portion of the polypeptide that confers the ability to self-assemble upon it. However, the entire 
polypeptide forms a homomultimer as a result of the oligomerization domain because it is a single 
polypeptide molecule. Accordingly, Applicants assert that the rejected limitation in claims 7-10 and 22 
does not represent new matter. The original specification and claims fully support the feature. 
Withdrawal of this rejection is therefore respectfully requested. 

2) Claims 7-1 1 and 22 stand rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 1 12, first paragraph, as allegedly failing 
to comply with the written description requirement. It is alleged that the claim(s) contain subject matter 
that was not described in the specification in such a way as to reasonably convey to one skilled in the 
relevant art that the inventor(s), at the time the application was filed, had possession of the claimed 
invention. 

Specifically, the Office has alleged that the genus of self-assembling peptides is large and that 
Applicants have only disclosed a limited number of self-assembling polypeptides. The Office further 
alleges that the instant specification discloses 1) only MHC molecules as the antigen presenting portion of 
the fusion construct and 2) only discloses leucine zippers as the "self-assembling" oligomerization 
domains. As such, the Office alleges that Applicants were not in possession of the claimed invention as 
claimed. Applicants respectfully traverse. 

Claim 22 claims the embodiments of the instant invention where the T cell antigen presenting 
domain comprises that of an MHC molecule and where the oligomerization domain comprises a leucine 
zipper. Therefore, the rejection set forth above is moot with respect to claim 22. 

Applicants have amended claims 7 and 1 1 to specify that the T cell antigen presenting domain 
comprises that of an MHC molecule. Therefore, with respect to the antigen presenting domain, this 
rejection is moot. 

With respect to the remaining portion of the rejection of claims 7-1 1 , Applicants were in 
possession of the claimed invention at the time of filing. As required by written description, the instant 
specification describes the claimed invention with sufficient identifying characteristics so that a skilled 
artisan would recognize possession by Applicants. The claimed invention comprises a T cell antigen 
presenting domain fused to an oligomerization domain wherein the oligomerization domain self- 
assembles to form homomultimers spontaneously (see page 36, lines 1-7; 8-14). The specification 
teaches that the oligomerization domain can be self-assembling polypeptides, which form 
homomultimers. It provides the leucine zipper domain as a non-limiting example (see page 36, lines 1-7). 
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Self-assembling polypeptides that spontaneously form oligomers were well-known and 
conventional in the art when the instant application was filed. It is well-recognized in case law that an 
applicant need not disclose in detail that which is conventional or well-known to one of ordinary skill in the 
art. Hvbritech Inc. v. Monoclonal Antibodies, Inc. , 231 USPQ 81, 94 (Fed. Cir. 1986). Further, the 
specification "need not teach, and preferably omits, what is well known in the art." Spectra-Phvsics. Inc. v. 
Coherent, Inc. . 3 USPQ 2d 1737, 1743 (Fed. Cir. 1987). Although the specification cites leucine zippers, 
other such self-assembling polypeptides were well-appreciated in the art. 

For example, synthetic peptides that self-assemble into various p-sheet structures, which are 
polypeptide homomultimer structures, were widely known. See the following: 1) a synthetic peptide 
homologous to the p protein of brain amyloid in Kirschner et al., Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. USA. (1987), 
84(19):6953 at 6953, col. 2, lines 8-30; 2) glutamine repeats as polar zippers in Perutz et al., Proc. Natl. 
Acad. Sci. USA. (1994), 91 (12):5355 at p. 5355, at col. 2, lines 31-34 and Figs. 1 , 2(b); 3) glutamine 
repeats make proteins oligomerize in Stott et al., Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. USA. (1995), 92(14):6509 at 
Abstract and col. 1, lines 10-20; and 4) self-assembly of peptides into p-sheet tapes in Aggeli et al., 
Nature. (1997), 386(6622):259 at Abstract and Fig. 2(b). 

Peptides from the Hepatitis B surface antigen (HBsAg) and an HIV type 1 envelope protein were 
also recognized as self-assembling peptides. See the following: 1) synthetic peptide from HBsAg self- 
assembles in Manivel et al., J. Immunol. (1992), 148(12):4006 at 4007, col. 1, lines 7-12; and 2) self- 
assembling peptide of HIV type 1 envelope protein in Tripathy et al., J. Immunol. (1992), 148(12):4012 at 
4013, col.1 , lines 29-33. Adenoviral fiber proteins also were known to be capable of self-assembling into 
trimers. See Novelli et al., J. Biol. Chem. (1991), 266(1 4):9299 at 9302, 1st line of Discussion. Indeed, 
the general study of self-assembling oligomeric peptides was well-established. See Xiong et al., Proc. 
Natl. Acad. Sci. USA. (1995), 92(14):6349. 

Therefore, the prior art demonstrates that self-assembling polypeptides were well-recognized and 
conventional to those skilled in the art. The instant specification teaches that the oligomerization domain 
is a self-assembling polypeptide capable of forming homomultimers, pointing to the well-known leucine 
zipper domain as a non-limiting example. Based on these teachings and the state of the art at the time of 
the instant invention, Applicants assert that the written description requirement is fulfilled for the claimed 
invention. There is no doubt that the skilled artisan would have immediately understood that Applicants 
were in possession of the instant claims 7-1 1 at the time of filing. 

Based on the above arguments, Applicants respectfully request that the written description 
rejection be withdrawn and claims 7, 1 1 , and 22 be allowed to issue. 
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35 U.S.C. § 12, Second Paragraph: 

Claim 10 stands rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 1 12, second paragraph, as allegedly failing to 
particularly point out and distinctly claim the subject matter which Applicants regard as their invention. 

The Office has alleged that there is no antecedent basis for the limitation "the polynucleotide of 
claim 47" in claim 10. Applicants respectfully traverse. 

In the Response and Amendment filed by Applicants on March 21, 2003, claim 10 was amended 
to change the dependency from claim 4 to claim 7. (See the Remarks section of the Response and 
Amendment as filed on March 21 , 2003.) A strikethrough of the "4" was performed to indicate this 
amendment. This strikethrough is very difficult to see because of the font utilized by Applicants in their 
response. Therefore, Applicants have again presented claim 10 in amended form using double brackets 
to indicate the deletion of the "4" in the set of claims enclosed herein. As such, withdrawal of this 
rejection is respectfully requested. 

III. Claim rejections under 35 U.S.C. § 102(b) 

Claims 7-10 and 22 stand rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 102(b) as being allegedly anticipated by 
Scott et al., J. Exp. Medicine 183:2087-2095 (1996) referred to hereafter as 'Scott". 

The Office has alleged that Scott et al. teaches a polynucleotide which encodes a fusion 
polypeptide comprising a T cell antigen presenting domain and an oligomerization domain which can form 
a stable homomultimer. It is also alleged that the reference teaches a gene delivery vehicle vector 
comprising the polynucleotide, host cells comprising the polynucleotide, the polypeptide expressed from 
the polynucleotide, and a leucine zipper domain as the oligomerization domain. Applicants respectfully 
traverse. 

The Scott reference does not anticipate the instant invention because it teaches a polynucleotide 
system encoding for polypeptides which are only capable of forming heterodimers, i.e. where two different 
polypeptide chains self-assemble. In contrast, the instant invention requires a polynucleotide encoding a 
single polypeptide only capable of forming a homomultimer, i.e. where two identical polypeptide chains 
self -assemble. As Scott discloses a fusion polypeptide incapable of forming a homomultimer, the 
reference cannot anticipate the instant invention as claimed. 
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The Scott reference examines the effect of enhanced murine MHC IA a and IA p chain pairing on 
the production of secreted MHC IA d molecules. To accomplish this, both MHC IA chains (a and p) were 
modified to include a complementary leucine zipper at their respective COOH terminus. These 
complementary leucine zippers force the association of the IA a and p chains. (See page 2087, 1 s1 
paragraph, last sentence; and 2 cd paragraph, third sentence.) Figure 1 A illustrates these polynucleotide 
constructs with the two different MHC IA chains and complementary leucine zippers (see page 2089, 
Figure 1 A under "Modified cDNAs".) Expression of these polynucleotides produces polypeptides that 
associate to form only the paired, heterodimeric product (i.e. an IA a chain will not bind to another IA a 
chain.) 

"Since each chain is engineered to have a COOH-terminal peptide of opposite charge, the 
addition of the zipper produces only the correctly paired heterodimeric product." (Scott et al., 
page 2089, 1 st full paragraph, third sentence.) 

Therefore, the polynucleotides taught by the Scott reference does not and cannot produce a 
homomultimer as required in claim 7, step (ii). The Office acknowledges that the polypeptides produced 
in Scott are heterodimers, not homodimers: 

"...the teachings of Scott regarding the manufacture of heterodimers of promiscuous MHC 
domains using linking domains..." (emphasis added, Paper 14, page 6, section 5, 4 th paragraph, 
1 st sentence.) 

The claimed invention requires a polynucleotide encoding for a fusion polypeptide capable of 
forming homomultimers by self-assembly via the oligomerization domain. Therefore, the Scott reference 
does not anticipate the instant invention. Withdrawal of this rejection is respectfully requested. 

IV. Claim rejections under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) 

Claim 11 stands rejected under 35 U.S.C. § 103(a) as being unpatentable over Scott et al., J. 
Exp. Medicine 183:2087-2095 (1996) ["Scott"] in view of U.S. Patent No. 6,015,884 to Schneck et al. 
['884]. 

The Office alleges that it would have been obvious for a person of ordinary skill in the art to 
combine the teachings of Scott regarding the production of MHC Class II heterodimers with the teachings 
of the '884 patent regarding the covalent linkage of an MHC peptide to a soluble MHC Class II 
heterodimer to arrive at the instant invention. Applicants respectfully traverse. 

The establishment of a prima facie case of obviousness requires, in part, that all claim limitations 
must be taught or suggested by the references. (MPEP 2142-2143). The instant invention is not obvious 
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in light of the cited prior art because the cited references fail to provide all of the claim limitations of claim 
11. 

Claim 1 1 requires two, separate polynucleotides. In claim 1 1 , the first polynucleotide encodes for 
a polypeptide comprising a T cell antigen presenting domain fused to an oligomerization domain (step i). 
The second, separate polynucleotide in claim 1 1 encodes for a T cell epitope which binds specifically to 
the T cell antigen presenting domain encoded for in the first polynucleotide (step ii). Neither the Scott 
reference nor the '884 patent provides the first polynucleotide required by step (i). In addition, neither 
reference provides the separate, second polynucleotide required in step (ii). 

As discussed above, the Scott reference teaches a polynucleotide system encoding for 
polypeptides which are only capable of forming heterodimers, i.e. where two different polypeptide chains 
self-assemble. It does not teach the a polynucleotide that encodes for a polypeptide capable of self- 
assembling into homomultimers. Accordingly, Applicants assert that the Office has failed to provide the 
polynucleotide required by step (i) of claim 1 1 . 

Next, the Scott reference and the '884 patent fail to teach the separate, second polynucleotide 
encoding for a T cell epitope.The Office has cited the entire patent in general and specifically Figure 1C 
as teaching the covalent linkage of an MHC peptide to a soluble Class II heterodimer, where the epitope 
binds specifically in the groove of the MHC Class II molecule. It appears that the Office has extrapolated 
from this figure and the patent the following: 1) that it teaches a first polynucleotide, encoding for a fusion 
protein, linked to a second polynucleotide, encoding for an epitope and 2) that, prior to the linkage of the 
first polynucleotide to the second polynucleotide in a recombinant system, the two polynucleotides existed 
as separate entities in the recombinant system. Through this extrapolation, the Office allegedly finds the 
second polynucleotide encoding for a T cell epitope. 

Applicants agree that the '884 patent teaches the expression of heterodimeric proteins using a 
recombinant baculovirus system. However, Applicants cannot find a teaching or a suggestion of a 
polynucleotide encoding for a T cell epitope as required by the instant invention. The expression vector 
maps provided in the '884 patent (see Figure 2 in '884) are silent with respect to T cell epitopes. The 
examples that teach the expression and detection of these soluble heterodimeric proteins are also silent 
with respect to T cell epitopes (see '884, col. 19 , Iine19 - col. 22, line 32). T cell epitopes are provided to 
cells as peptides, not as polynucleotide sequences, throughout the '884 patent and even in Figure 1C 
cited by the Office (see Figure 1C where the "MCC peptide " is bound to the MHC Class II groove.) As far 
as Applicants are able to determine, the '884 patent fails to provide a teaching of any polynucleotide 
sequence that encodes for a T cell epitope let alone a teaching of a polynucleotide that encodes for an 
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epitope to bind specifically to the T cell antigen presenting domain encoded for in a specific, first 
polynucleotide. 

Accordingly, Applicants assert that the Office has failed to provide the polynucleotide required by 
step (ii) of claim 1 1 . Without all elements of the instant invention, one skilled in the art cannot be 
motivated to combine the references in the manner suggested by the Office. Nor, without all of the 
elements of the instant invention, could one skilled in the art reasonably expect to succeed in making the 
combination. The absence of all elements precludes the establishment of a prima facie case of 
obviousness. Applicants assert that the invention cannot be obvious in light of the cited references. 
Withdrawal of this rejection is respectfully requested. 

V. Newly added claim 25 

Claim 25 claims a recombinant system comprising two separate polynucleotides. The first 
polynucleotide encodes a fusion polypeptide wherein the T cell antigen presenting domain comprises that 
of an MHC molecule and wherein the oligomerization domain comprises a leucine zipper. The second 
polynucleotide encodes a T cell epitope that binds specifically to the antigen presenting domain of the 
fusion polypeptide. 

Applicants assert that this claim is both novel and non-obvious over the prior art that has been 
cited by the Office for the reasons discussed above in the individual rejections. Moreover, Applicants 
note the Office's comments at Paper No. 14, page 4, lines 14-17, which recognize that both the MHC 
molecule and the leucine zipper portions of the fusion polypeptide are fully disclosed in the instant 
specification. For these reasons, Applicants respectfully requests that claim 25 be allowed to issue. 
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Physicochemical and functional analyses of the 
translation products of fiber mRNA in rabbit reticu- 
locyte lysate suggested that fiber polypeptide chains 
(monomers) were capable of self-assembling in vitro, 
forming trimeric fibers (trimers) without direct inter- 
vention of any other adenovirus-coded protein or cell 
nuclear matrix component. Kinetic studies showed that 
trimer formation occurred at a rate six times lower 
than that of fiber polypeptide synthesis. Fiber assem- 
bly was found to be relatively inefficient in vitro, with 
only 25-30% fiber polypeptides trimerized after 4-h 
translation reaction. The rate constant for fiber sub- 
unit assembly, extrapolated from the kinetic curves of 
trimer formation, was found to be in the order of 
magnitude of 10° M" 1 s~\ with a U h of 1.3 h at 30 °C. A 
latence phase of ~40 min in the appearance of the first 
detectable trimers indicated that fiber assembly did 
not occur co-translationally, suggesting the existence 
of rate- limiting intermediate step(s) during assembly. 



The vertex capsomer of the adenovirus (Ad) 1 particle, re- 
ferred to as the pen ton, is a complex structure consisting of 
two elements linked by non-covalent bonds: the penton base, 
anchored in the capsid where it interacts with five neighboring 
hexons on the 5-fold symmetry axis of the virion, and its 
distal projection called the fiber. The penton, penton base, 
and fiber have all been isolated as free capsomers from ade- 
novirus infected cells and from disrupted virions as well 
(reviewed in Refs. 1 and 2). The fiber of adenovirus type 2 
(Ad2) is a very asymmetrical protein of 582 amino acids with 
an axial ratio of greater than 15 in velocity gradient centrif- 
ugation (3) and is visible under the electron microscope as a 
rod-like structure of which length has been recently re-eval- 
uated (4, 5), terminated by a spherical knob (1, 2). Based on 
these morphological properties, the fiber has been arbitrarily 
divided into three domains, viz. tail, shaft, and terminal knob. 
The polarity of the polypeptide chains in the fiber structure 
has been unambiguously determined from experiments using 
partial proteolysis, chemical cleavage, and ant i -peptide sera 
(6-8). All the data are consistent with the N terminus being 
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located in the tail region interacting with the penton base and 
the C terminus contained in the knob which binds to the cell 
receptors (9). 

In Ad2, the shaft is formed by 22 repeats of a 15- residue 
motif in a 0-sheet conformation (10). The molecular mass of 
the Ad2 fiber polypeptide unit is 62,000 daltons (62 kDa), 
whereas the native fiber capsomer behaves as a protein of 
170-180 kDa (3, 11, 12). This suggested a stoichiometry of 
three polypeptide subunits to one fiber capsomer (13, 14). 
Although a model for a thermodynamically stable fiber com- 
prising two identical polypeptide chains has been proposed 
(10), more recent crystallographic analyses have strong im- 
plications of the fiber being a trimer (5). Ad2 fiber has been 
shown to be glycosylated (15) and the nature of the carbohy- 
drate residue identified as a very unusual 0- linked iV-acetyl- 
glucosamine located in the N-terminal third of the fiber 
polypeptide chain (16). 

The aim of the present study was to address three funda- 
mental questions in the adenovirus physiology, (i) The fiber 
capsomer. being such a complex structure, was it capable of 
self-assembling, or did it require the presence of a partner 
protein, acting as a scaffold or chaperon in its trimerization 
process? (ii) In the latter case, was this partner protein of 
viral or cellular origin? (iii) Did fiber trimerization preferen- 
tially take place in the cytoplasm or within the nucleus, at 
specific morphogenesis sites related to the nuclear matrix? 
We performed in vitro translation experiments of Ad2 fiber 
mRNA and analyzed the resulting products with regards to 
fiber polypeptide synthesis and their assembly into trimers. 
Four different physicochemical and biological criteria were 
used to assess the trimeric nature of the fiber synthesized in 
vitro in reticulocyte lysate. (i) Sedimentation coefficient, (ii) 
electrophoretic mobility of nondenatured samples in SDS- 
gels, (iii) resistance to proteolysis, and (iv) assembly with the 
penton base. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 

1) Ultracentrifugation Analysis of Ad2 Fiber Synthesized in Vitro; 
6 S Trimer Versus 3 S Monomer— Total mRNAs were extracted from 
KB cells infected with Ad2 at 25 plaque-forming units/cell and 
harvested at 18 h after infection, Poly(A + ) mRNAs were isolated by 
affinity chromatography on an oligo(dT) -cellulose column according 
to conventional technique (17). The mRNA coding for the fiber 
polypeptide was purified by two cycles of hybridization on Bell 
fragment D from Ad2 DNA. Rabbit reticulocyte hydrolysate was 
programmed with fiber mRNA and incubated in the presence of l*SJ 
methionine for various periods of incubation at 30 "C and the result- 
ing in vitro translation products fractionated by sedimentation 
through a preformed sucrose gradient. Each fraction was assayed for 
the presence of a 62-kDa fiber polypeptide band. After denaturation 
in SDS-2-mercaptoethanol sample buffer at 100 *C, the gradient 
fractions were analyzed by standard denaturing SDS-polyacrylamide 
gel electrophoresis (SDS-PAGE), using a conventional discontinuous 
buffer system (18). The gels were dried and autoradiographed or 
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electrically transferred and immunoblotted using anti-fiber serum. 

A labeled band of 62 kDa was found in fractions corresponding to 
proteins sedimenting at 6 and 3 S, the sedimentation coefficient 
values reported for the native trimeric fiber (3, 12) and for the fiber 
polypeptide unit (19, 20), respectively (data not shown). This 62-kDa 
band reacted with fiber antiserum on immunoblots (not shown). The 
proportion of fiber sedimenting at 6 S was estimated by densitometric 
scanning of the 62-kDa polypeptide band on autoradiograms and 
scintillation counting of 62 kDa bands excised from the gels. It 
increased gradually with the time of in vitro translation reaction, and 
reached a plateau at 30-40% of the total polypeptide synthesized at 

2 h. These results suggested that a significant amount of the fiber 
synthesized in vitro was in the trimeric form, as in the naturally 
occurring fiber capsomer (5). 

Since it was important to determine whether in vitro assembly was 
uniquely for adenovirus fiber or whether other structural oligomeric 
proteins might also assemble after in vitro synthesis in our system, 
we analyzed the in vitro translation products of other late mRNAs, 
i.e. the mRNA coding for hexon and the mRNA for penton base. We 
found that hexon polypeptides synthesized in vitro only assembled 
efficiently in translation reactions containing the scaffolding 100- 
kDa protein, shifting in sedimentation from 5 (hexon monomer) to 
12 S (hexon trimer). On the contrary, penton base monomers (4 S) 
failed to assemble into pentamers (9 S) under the same conditions, 
even in the presence of translation products from the other major 
late mRNAs (not shown). A second electrophoretic criterium for fiber 
trimerization was developed to overcome the low resolution of 6 and 

3 S fiber species in sucrose gradients and to obtain a better estimation 
of the quantity of fiber trimers than by assaying the 62-kDa fiber 
polypeptide present in 6 S fractions analyzed by standard denaturing 
SDS-PAGE. 

2) Electrophoretic Mobility of Fiber in Nondenaturing SDS-Poly~ 
acrylamide Gel Electrophoresis (NDS- PAGE)— When samples are not 
denatured by heating in SDS-2-mercaptoethanoI-containing buffer 
prior to the electrophoresis in a standard SDS-polyacrylamide gel 
(18), the proteins still migrate according to their relative molecular 
mass, since SDS is present in both gel and buffer, but the quaternary 
structure of stable protein oligomers is preserved. We termed this 
type of analysis "non denaturing SDS-polyacrylamide gel electropho- 
resis" (NDS- PAGE). In such a system, spontaneously occurring fiber 
monomers or fiber capsomers denatured with 2% SDS at 100 *C for 
1-2 min show a single polypeptide band at 62 kDa, whereas native 
trimeric fiber capsomers migrate as a 180-kDa protein species (Fig. 
L4 ). By combining the resolution of both the ultracentrifugation and 
the electrophoresis of native proteins in SDS-gels, we were able to 
more accurately discriminate between assembled (trimeric) and un- 
assembled (monomeric) fibers. In vitro synthesized fiber samples were 
first fractionated through a sucrose gradient and then gradient frac- 
tions analyzed by NDS-PAGE. The 6 and 3 S fractions were assayed 
for the occurrence of 180- and 62-kDa protein species, respectively. 

Fig. I A shows that the gradient fractions corresponding to com- 
ponents sedimenting at 6 S contained a major protein band co- 
migrating with the band of control native fiber at 180 kDa. The 
fractions at 3 3 almost exclusively contained monomeric fiber mi- 
grating as a 62-kDa species. Both the 180- and 62-kDa bands reacted 
on blots with a polyclonal antiserum directed toward the N-terminal 
tridecapeptide of the fiber (Fig. IB). The 180-kDa band strongly 
reacted with a polyclonal rabbit anti-fiber serum raised against native 
fiber and adsorbed against heat-SDS-denatured fiber immobilized on 
an insoluble polyacrylamide support (not shown). In addition, only 
the 180-kDa band reacted with the monoclonal antibody 2A6-36 
specific for fiber trimers (data not shown). The 62-kDa fiber polypep- 
tide molecules sedimenting at 3 S occurred spontaneously and did 
not result from heat-SDS-denaturation of higher molecular mass 
oligomeric species. They likely represented an heterologous popula- 
tion of unassembled fiber monomers, eg. nascent fiber polypeptide 
chains conformationally incompetent for trimerization or fiber mon- 
omers at different intermediate stages of folding and maturation (see 
below). 

Scanning of autoradiograms such as in Fig. \A yielded concentra- 
tions for fiber trimers ranging between 10 and 15% after 2 h of 
synthesis in vitro and attaining 20% of the total radioactivity re- 
covered in the fiber polypeptide bands after 4 h. These values were 
somewhat inferior to the estimations made from the radioactivity 
found in the 6 S fractions of ultracentrifugation gradients or in the 
62-kDa band excised from gels after denature tion and standard SDS- 
PAGE of the same fractions. This was expected, considering the lack 
of resolution of components sedimenting with close S values. Our 
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Fig. 1. Sedimentation analysis of Ad2 fiber synthesized in 
vitro* A, autoradiogram; B t immunoblot. 0.1 -/ig aliquots of fiber 
mRNA (1-2 m1) were incubated with 30 jd of reticulocyte lysate 
(Promega), and 3 fi\ of [ W S) methionine (15 jtCi/jil; 800 Ci/mmol) for 
2 h at 30 "C. Reaction was stopped by cooling in ice and the samples 
loaded on top of a preformed linear sucrose gradient (5-27%; w:v). 
After centrifugation for 16 h at 55 krpm and 4 *C in a Kontron TST- 
60 rotor, 0.2-ml fractions were collected. Native proteins present in 
each fraction were analyzed by NDS-PAGE. Gel (15% polyacryl- 
amide; acrylamide to bisacrylamide ratio of 100:0.5) was electropho- 
resed in a standard discontinuous buffer system (18), dried and 
autoradiographed {A) or electrically transferred to nitrocellulose 
membrane {B). The blot was reacted with a polyclonal antiserum 
raised in rabbit against fiber N-terminal tridecapeptide (6). Lane m t 
control Ad2 fiber monomer (62 kDa) used as marker; lane t f native 
fiber trimer (180 kDa) marker. Fiber trimers sedimenting as 6 S 
components in sucrose gradient are indicated by arrows and fiber 
subunits (monomers) with an apparent coefficient of 3 S by arrow- 
heads. The band at 120 kDa likely represented fiber dimers, sedi- 
menting at an intermediate S value. In vitro synthesis of endogenous 
globin chains (Gb) t sedimenting at 4 S, resulted in the occurrence of 
two radioactive protein bands at 16 kDa (monomer) and 32 kDa 
(cHmer) on the autoradiogram (A ) and two corresponding red-colored 
bands on the blot (B). Bottom of the gradient on the left. 

two-step analysis, taking advantage of their differences in sedimen- 
tation coefficient and electrophoretic mobility in NDS-PAGE, could 
be considered as the reference technique for assaying fiber monomers 
and trimers simultaneously in the same samples. 

3) Resistance to Trypsin Digestion— It is known that the fiber 
capsomers isolated from adenovirus-infected cell lysates are resistant 
to trypsin digestion, whereas SDS-denatured fiber or fiber polypeptide 
units are readily hydrolyzed by trypsin (2). In vitro assembled fiber 
trimers were thus assayed by the resistance of the 62-kDa fiber 
polypeptide band to trypsin digestion. Aliquots from in vitro trans- 
lation reaction were removed at different time intervals and analyzed 
in standard SDS-PAGE after SDS-2-mercaptoethanol denaturation 
at 100 "C. Quantification of fiber monomers and trimers was per- 
formed by densitometric scanning of the 62-kDa fiber band present 
in gel autoradiograms of untreated and trypsin -treated samples. As 
shown in Fig. 2A, the band of 62 kDa fiber polypeptide visible in 
control undigested samples already represented 30% of the maximal 
synthesis at 20 min of incubation at 30 C C and progressively increased 
until it reached a plateau at 2 h. 

Conversely, no band of trypsin -resistant fiber could be detected in 
significant amounts before 40 min (Fig. 2B), and the radioactivity in 
the 62-kDa fiber polypeptide band could only be determined after 
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Fic. 2. Trypsin-resistance assay for Ad2 fiber synthesized 
in vitro. A and B, autoradiograms. C, immunoblot. Aliquots (3 fi\) 
of fiber mRNA-programmed in vitro translation reactions in the 
presence of [™& ] methionine were taken at different time intervals 
{fanes: 20, 40, 60, and 90 min; 2, 4, and 16 h) and further incubated 
for 1 h at 37 'C with {B) or without (A) trypsin at a final concentra- 
tion of 10 p&fttl After denaturation by heating at 100 "C in SDS-2- 
mercaptoethanol -containing buffer, the samples were analyzed by 
standard denaturing SDS-PAGE (18). Lane 0 f no exogeneous mRNA 
added. Fiber polypeptide (62 kDa) is indicated by an arrowhead and 
the band of endogeneous protein synthesis activity at 50 kDa by an 
asterisk. The band at 58 kDa could represent a cleavage product of 
the fiber polypeptide or a re-initiation at one of the two ATGs coding 
for the methionine residues at positions 61. or 66 in the fiber sequence. 
This band disappeared upon trypsin digestion {B). In C, the same 
undigested samples as in A were kept nonderiatured and native 
proteins analyzed by NDS-PAGE, as in Fig. 1. After electric transfer, 
the blot was reacted with an anti-N -terminal peptide serum (reacting 
with both trimers and monomers) and a phosphatase -labeled anti- 
rabbit IgG conjugate. Fiber trimer (180 kDa) is indicated with an 
arrow and fiber monomer (62 kDa) by an arrowhead. Lane m, fiber 
polypeptide marker; fane t t native fiber trimer. Note the chase of the 
signal from the 62- to the 180- kDa band occurring between 90 min 
and 16 h. 

prolonged autoradiographic exposure of the films. The trypsin- resist- 
ant fiber band was found to represent 1% of the total fiber polypep- 
tides synthesized at 40 min and less than 5% at 60 min (c/1 Fig. 4). 
This proportion increased gradually after 90 min from 10% at 2 h to 
a maximum of 20-30% at 4 h (Fig. 2B). 

A trypsin -resistant band migrating as a 180-kDa species was also 
found in the same samples analyzed by NDS-PAGE and immuno- 
blotted with an anti-fiber serum (Fig. 2C). This confirmed the tri- 
meric nature of trypsin -resistant fiber. The values for fiber trimers 
obtained from the trypsin resistance assay were close to the data from 
our reference combined technique described in Section 2 and depicted 
in Fig. 1. Due to its simplicity, the trypsin resistance assay was 
preferentially used for kinetic studies (c/. Section 5 and Fig. 4). 

4) Fiber Assembled in Vitro Js Competent for Interaction with 
Penton Base and for Penton Capsomer Formation — In a previous 
study, we have shown that penton base and fiber can interact and 
assemble into penton in vitro (7, 21), with an association constant of 
2 x 10" M~*\ in terms of fiber molarity (21). Although the fiber 
oligomers assembled in vitro fulfilled the physicochemical criteria 
established for trimers, it was of importance to determine whether 
these trimers were biologically functional, Le. capable of assembling 
with penton base to form penton. With this aim, aliquots of in vitro 
translation reactions using fiber mRNA were withdrawn at various 
time intervals and incubated with or without unlabeled penton base. 
Penton base was isolated from cells infected with fiber- defective 
H2f«125 mutant at 39 *C (21-24). Oligomeric proteins and protein 
complexes were then analyzed in their native state by polyacrylamide 
gel electrophoresis, in nondenaturing conditions, i.e. without SDS, as 
previously described (7). 

Fig. ZA shows an autoradiogram of the gel. A discrete protein band, 
co-migrating with the band of control penton capsomer, became 
clearly visible over the background in samples taken after 1 h of cell- 
free translation reaction and was maximum after 4 h. This protein 
was identified to penton capsomer since it contained a fiber moiety, 
as shown by electric transfer of the gel and reacting the blot with 
anti-fiber antiserum (Fig. 3/*). Furthermore, a radioactive band of 62 
kDa, identified as fiber polypeptide, was found in the same samples 
(as shown in A, lanes 2 and 4) immunoprecipitated with anti-penton 
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FiG. 3. Binding of in vitro synthesized fiber with penton 
base. >l and C, autoradiograms. B, immunoblot In A, aliquots (3 pi) 
of fiber mRNA-programmed in vitro translation reaction samples, 
corresponding to 300 pg of [ 3 *S)methionine-labeled fiber polypeptide, 
were taken at different time intervals (lanes: 20 and 40 min; 1, 2, and 

4 h) and incubated with (+) or without (— ) unlabeled adenovirus 
penton base for 16 h at 4 *C. The final penton base concentration (l 
iMg/sample) corresponded to a 3 x lO^-fold excess of penton base over 
the fiber. Proteins were analyzed in their native state in a 10% 
polyacrylamide gel electrophoresed under nondenaturing conditions, 
i.e. without SDS (7). Ijane m, | M C]valine-labeled native capsid pro- 
teins of Ad2 used as markers: h, hexon; p, penton (i.e. penton base + 
fiber trimer); t t fiber trimer. Lane m' is a longer time exposure of 
lane m. Note that a discrete band of labeled component co-migrating 
with Ad2 penton became discernible over the background in the 
sample incubated for 1 h with penton base, reaching a maximum after 
a 4-h incubation. In B, 3-^1 aliquots of the fiber sample taken at 2 h 
of in vitro translation reaction were incubated with increasing quan- 
tities of penton base and analyzed by electrophoresis in a nondena- 
turing 10% polyacrylamide gel as in A and immunoblotted with rabbit 
serum against native fiber. Lane a. no penton base; fane 6, 1; lane c, 
2.5; lane d, 5 ^g, viz. 3, 7.5, and 15 x 10*- fold excess of penton base, 
respectively. In C, a 30-^1 sample of in vitro translation reaction, 
programmed with total Ad2 poly(A + ) mRNAs (10 p%) in the presence 
of [^S]methionine for 2 h at 30 *C, was analyzed by ultracentrifuga- 
tion in sucrose gradient, as in Fig. 1. Each fraction (50-^1 aliquot, 40 
tig of protein) was then incubated with unlabeled H2&125 penton 
base (0.3 ^g) for 16 h at 4 *C, and native protein complexes were 
analyzed by electrophoresis in a 10% poly aery 1 amide gel, under non- 
denaturing conditions (without SDS, as in A), and autoradiography. 
Lanes I, 2, 3 y and 25, Ad2 capsid proteins used as markers; lane /, 
hexon ih); fane 2, hexon, penton base (pb) and penton (p); lanes 3 
and 25, penton. Lanes 4-24, nondenatured gradient fractions. Hexon 
capsomers sediment at 12-13 S, penton capsomer at 9-11 S, fiber 
capsomer at 6 S, and endogeneous globin (Ob) at 4 S. Note the band 
of labeled penton in lanes 14-17, corresponding to fractions where 6 

5 fiber capsomer sedimented. 

base serum and analyzed by standard SDS-PAGE and autoradiogra- 
phy (not shown). 

Fiber synthesized in vitro was therefore competent for penton 
formation. However, penton base did not seem to serve as scaffold or 
chaperon protein for fiber trimerization. Only fiber trimers, and not 
monomers, were found capable of binding with penton base to form 
penton capsomer. This was shown in the next experiment. In vitro 
translation products obtained with total Ad2 poly(A*) mRNAs in the 
presence of [*"'$] methionine were analyzed by ultracentrifugation in 
sucrose gradient. Each gradient fraction was then incubated with 
unlabeled H2M125 penton base, and the resulting protein complexes 
and oligomers were analyzed, along with native Ad2 capsid proteins, 
by electrophoresis in a nondenaturing non-SDS-containing polyacryl- 
amide gel, and autoradiography. 

A band of labeled penton protein (unlabeled in its penton base 
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domain and labeled in its fiber) was found only in fractions 6 S, where 
fiber trimers sedimented, and not in fraction 3 S, the position of fiber 
monomers (Fig. 3C). All these results suggested that Ad2 fiber syn- 
thesized and assembled in vitro was capable of reconstituting penton 
by specific interaction with its natural penton base partner. Penton 
assembly did not occur with fiber monomer, but seemed to require 
pre-existing fiber trimer, as well as in vivo synthesized and assembled 
penton base. 

5) Efficiency of Fiber Assembly in Vitro; Kinetics of Synthesis and 
Trimerization — Fiber trimerization efficiency was estimated by the 
trypsin resistance assay, as in the experiment presented in Fig. 2. 
The respective amounts of total fiber polypeptides synthesized and 
of fiber polypeptides trimerized in vitro were quantitatively estimated 
from gel autoradiogram densitometric scannings of the 62-kDa fiber 
band present in untreated and trypsin- treated in vitro translation 
samples analyzed in standard SDS-PAGE. The values obtained were 
plotted versus the time of in vitro translation reaction. The results of 
a typical quantitative analysis are shown in Fig. 4. 

Fiber polypeptide was detected in quantitatable amounts as early 
as 10 min after translation reaction at 30 "C, reaching a plateau 
between 100 and 120 min. The for monomer synthesis was found 
to be 40 min. As mentioned above, no fiber trimer was detected before 
40 min, and the curve of trimer formation was at a plateau after 4 h. 
At this time, trimers only represented 25-35% of the total fiber 
polypeptides synthesized. The for trimerization of fiber monomers 
was estimated from the difference between the time corresponding to 
half-plateau (120 min) and the 40-min lag period, i.e. 80 min (1.3 h). 

From 100 ng of fiber mRNA translated for 2 h at 30 *C in a 35-jzl 
reaction mixture, the concentration of 62-kDa fiber polypeptide ob- 
tained ranged from 50 to 150 pg-*d~ l , viz. an average value of 3.5 ng/ 
sample. The rate of synthesis of fiber polypeptide chains, as calculated 
from the slope of the curve in its linear portion between 20 and 60 
min, was 18 x 10" 18 mol-min** 1 -/!!" 1 , whereas the rate for trimeriza- 
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Fig. 4. Kinetic analysis of in vitro fiber synthesis and as- 
sembly. The quantities of total fiber monomers synthesized (curve 
m) and of assembled trimers (curve tr) were determined using the 
trypsin resistance assay (refer to Section 3). Samples of in vitro 
translation reaction were analyzed by standard denaturing SDS- 
PAGE and the radioactivity in the 62 kDa fiber band estimated before 
and after trypsin digestion. Radioactive labeling of 62 kDa was 
quantitated by densitometric scanning of autoradiograms such as 
those presented in Fig. 2. To prevent raisevaluations of counts within 
overexposed bands, autoradiograms were scanned after different 
times of exposure, using an automatic scanner (EDC system, Helena 
Laboratories, Rockville, JL). From the number of methionine residues 
in the fiber sequence (11) and the specific activity of the methionine 
used (800 Ci/mmol), the 100% value for the three experiments shown 
in the graph represented 2.4, 1.6., and 0.8 X 10~ 15 mol.jd -1 , in terms 
of fiber polypeptides, respectively. The average value of 1.6 was then 
taken for further calculations of the rate of fiber polypeptide synthesis 
and assembly. 



tion, expressed as the quantity of fiber polypeptide chains acquiring 
trypsin-resistance between 90 and 240 min, was 3 x 10" 18 mol- min" 1 . 
mI" 1 . Thus the rate of the trimerization appears to be six times lower 
than the rate of fiber polypeptide synthesis. 

The apparent 40-min time lag for the occurrence of the first 
detectable fiber trimers in the curve of trimerization kinetics has 
several, but not mutually exclusive, interpretations, (i) The fiber 
polypeptide had to undergo folding to acquire a conformation ready 
for assembly into a more complex oligomeric structure, (ii) Interme- 
diate steps in assembly control the rate of trimer formation, (iii) The 
curve of trimer formation shown in Fig. 4 could be considered as 
being sigmoidal rather than being linear with a lag. In this case, the 
fiber trimerization would be a cooperative phenomenon; the binding 
of two monomers would facilitate the binding of a third fiber poly- 
peptide chain to achieve the trimer. This implies that dimers would 
represent an intermediate step in fiber trimerization. 

In this latter hypothesis, some intermediate products with migra- 
tion intermediate between the 62-kDa monomers and the 180 -kDa 
trimers should be found in the samples of in vitro translation reac- 
tions. Indeed, a band of 120-130 kDa, a molecular mass fitting with 
that of a fiber polypeptide dimer and reacting with anti-fiber anti- 
body, was consistently observed on autoradiograms and immunoblots 
of samples electrophoresed in nondenaturing SDS-gels (Figs. IA and 
2C). The components corresponding to this band sedimented in 
sucrose gradient with a coefficient intermediate between the 3 S 
monomer and the 6 S trimer (Fig. LA). Bacteria lly expressed Ad2 
fiber accumulates as inclusions in Escherichia coli cells. After urea 
solubilization, some intermediate products behaving as dimers have 
also been detected upon renaturation (25). 2 

Taking these observations into account, we postulated that fiber 
polypeptide trimerization was controlled by one (or more) interme- 
diate rate-limiting step(s). As previously shown for other oligomeric 
protein systems (26, 27), the fiber assembly sequence might be written 
as a succession of unimolecular folding steps and of bimolecular 
association reactions according to 



3M' -4. 3M 



• D + M — ► T 



(1) 



where M' are monomers in a conformational state preceding the 
folded conformation (M) required for assembly. D are dimers and T 
are stable trimers in native quaternary structure. Due to the stability 
of the achieved trimers, this simplified sequence ignored reverse 
reactions. Other possible intermediate steps, e.g. unstable dimers or 
trimers, were also omitted. Any of the intermediate steps in the 
sequential first-order reactions of folding and second-order reactions 
of bimolecular association might be rate-determining in fiber assem- 
bly. According to the uni-bimolecular kinetic model, and assuming 
that one of the reacting components is present in limiting concentra- 
tion (e.g. dimers compared to monomers), the rate of assembly of 
fiber would depend on subunit concentrations, and the for fiber 
assembly would be given by the following equation: 



l/r» « (Mn 2) x [Ml 



(2) 



in which k 2 is the second-order rate constant (in M" 1 s~ l units), and 
[M] is the steady-state concentrations of unassembled fiber mono- 
mers which are conformational^ competent for interacting in the 
rate-limiting association step that k 2 refers to (27). 

The t. A of trimer formation was 80 min, as deduced from the curves 
in Fig. 4. Assuming that all polypeptide monomers were competent 
for assembly, then Equation 2 would give the value of 1 x 10 s M -1 s" 1 
for the rate constant for Ad2 fiber subunit assembly. If one estimates, 
however, that the steady-state concentration of competent fiber poly- 
peptide monomers represented one third of the total, then the value 
of 3 x 10 6 m" 1 s" 1 would be obtained. Reported values for the of 
assembly of other oligomeric proteins varied between 0.02 and 400 h 
and ranged between 1 x 10 2 and 4 x 10 s M" 1 s" 1 for the rate constant 
*2 (26, 27). 

DISCUSSION 

The results of the present study suggested that Ad2 fiber 
polypeptides could self-assemble and form stable trimeric 
fibers in vitro following their synthesis in a cell-free lysate, in 
the absence of any other adenoviral protein. The possibility 
exists, however, that some E3 mRNAs (transcriptionally 

2 J. Chroboczek, personal communication. 
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mapped between 76 and 86 map units on the Ad2 genome) 
could have been retained during the step of hybridization 
selection of the fiber message on Ad2 DNA Bc/I-D fragment 
(8.17-91.3 map units). Translation of such mRNAs would 
provide our samples with minor but significant amounts of 
early E3 protein(s) which might positively or negatively in- 
terfere with the trimerization process. However, this could be 
excluded for the following reasons, (i) Early poly(A + ) mRNAs 
from Ad2 -infected cells, harvested at 8 h after infection, were 
selected by hybridization on the same Ad2 DNA Bc/I-D frag- 
ment. When these were added to the in vitro translation 
reactions performed with the late fiber mRNA, no difference 
in the efficiency of fiber assembly was seen, (ii) Ad2 fiber was 
capable of self-assembling into trirners in insect cells infected 
by recombinant baculovirus 3 and in human or monkey cells 
infected with recombinant vaccinia virus. 4 Our data hence 
suggest that, unlike hexon polypeptides which assemble into 
trirners only in the presence of functional virus-coded 100- 
kDa scaffolding proteins (28-30), no adenoviral scaffolding 
protein is apparently directly involved in the fiber assembly 
process. 

The rate of assembly for fiber polypeptides was relatively 
slow, compared with the rate of synthesis, and the assembly 
process relatively inefficient in vitro; the number of fiber 
polypeptides assembled under our conditions never exceeded 
25-30% of the total of fiber polypeptide chains synthesized. 
Undoubtly, however, the fiber trirners obtained in vitro were 
capable of assembling with pre-existing penton base isolated 
from virus-infected cells, suggesting that the fiber trirners 
constituted in vitro were not functionally different from the 
fiber capsomers synthesized and assembled in vivo. 

A significant time lag of 40 min between the synthesis of 
fiber polypeptides in vitro and the occurrence of the first 
detectable assembled trirners suggested that fiber polypeptide 
assembly did not occur co-translationally. Thus adenovirus 
fiber behaves differently from influenza virus hemagglutinin 
whose subunits have been found to trimerize within minutes 
of their synthesis in vivo, with a t A of 5-10 min. Hemagglutinin 
trimerization probably takes place in the endoplasmic retic- 
ulum (31-33) and is apparently independent of glycosylation 
(33). In the case of adenovirus fiber, intermediate steps, e.g. 
formation of fiber subunit dimers or a proper folding of the 
nascent fiber polypeptide chain, might be rate-limiting reac- 
tions during assembly. 

Adenovirus fiber assembly might be assisted by host cell 
chaperon protein (s) present in the reticulocyte lysate (27, 34- 
38). Members of the heat shock protein (hsp) family are good 
candidates for assuring a proper folding or/and assembly of 
fiber protein (34, 39, 40), and the existence of intracellular 
interaction between hsp70 and Ad5 fiber has recently been 
reported (41). Of the two most represented and conserved 
cytoplasmic hsp families (hsp70 and hsp90), hsp90 is absent 
from wheat germ cells (42). In order to test whether proteins 
belonging to the hsp90 family might be involved in fiber 
trimerization, we translated the fiber mRNA in vitro in wheat 
germ extracts (Promega, Madison, WI) and assayed the sam- 
ples for the occurrence of anti- fiber antibody-reacting 180- 
kDa trimer by NDS-PAGE analysis and immunoblotting. No 
difference could be discerned from the results obtained with 
reticulocyte lysates (not shown), suggesting that fiber was 



' A. Novel I i and P. A. Boulanger, manuscript in preparation. 
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also capable of assembling in non-mammalian eucaryotic cell- 
free extracts. It also suggested that members of the hsp90 
family were not chaperons for adenovirus fiber trimerization. 

The fact that adenovirus fiber trirners could assemble in 
reticulocyte lysate implied that assembly of fiber need not 
necessarily take place in the nuclear matrix, where preferred 
sites for adenovirus particle morphogenesis have been iden- 
tified (43). Fiber assembly could then occur within the cyto- 
plasm of the infected cell. 
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ABSTRACT The tendency of a polypeptide chain to form 
a-helical or 0-strand secondary structure depends upon local 
and nonlocal effects. Local effects reflect the intrinsic pro- 
pensities of the amino acid residues for particular secondary 
structures, while nonlocal effects reflect the positioning of the 
individual residues in the context of the entire amino acid 
sequence. In particular, the periodicity of polar and nonpolar 
residues specifies whether a given sequence is consistent with 
amphiphilic a-helices or 0-strands. The importance of intrin- 
sic propensities was compared to that of polar/nonpolar 
periodicity by a direct competition. Synthetic peptides were 
designed using residues with intrinsic propensities that fa- 
vored one or the other type of secondary structure. The 
polar/nonpolar periodicities of the peptides were designed 
either to be consistent with the secondary structure favored by 
the intrinsic propensities of the component residues or in 
other cases to oppose these intrinsic propensities. Character- 
ization of the synthetic peptides demonstrated that in all cases 
the observed secondary structure correlates with the period- 
icity of the peptide sequence — even when this secondary 
structure differs from that predicted from the intrinsic pro- 
pensities of the component amino acids. The observed sec- 
ondary structures are concentration dependent, indicating 
that oiigomerization of the amphiphilic peptides is responsible 
for the observed secondary structures. Thus, for self- 
assembling oligomeric peptides, the polar/nonpolar period- 
icity can overwhelm the intrinsic propensities of the amino 
acid residues and serves as the major determinant of peptide 
secondary structure. 



The folded structures of proteins are stabilized by a variety of 
different features, including hydrogen bonding, van der Waals 
interactions, electrostatic interactions, the hydrophobic effect, 
and the intrinsic propensities of amino acid side chains for 
particular secondary structures (1). In recent years, the im- 
portance of each of these types of interactions individually has 
been probed in model peptide systems and in mutagenically 
altered proteins (2-15). 

The importance of one type of interaction relative to another 
type of interaction has received far less attention. This is not 
surprising since natural proteins typically are stabilized by the 
concerted action of numerous interrelated features, and it is 
not possible to isolate any one of these features from all the 
others. The study of proteins, however, is no longer limited to 
natural proteins. It is now possible to construct proteins that 
are designed entirely de novo (16-20). With the ability to 
design proteins from first principles comes the possibility to 
design structures by focusing on one type of interaction with 
the hope that optimizing this type will compensate for the 
mistakes that may result from an incomplete understanding of 
other features. Thus, the emerging field of de novo protein 
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design highlights the importance of probing the relative con- 
tributions of different types of interactions. 

Among natural proteins, two structural features are com- 
mon to virtually all globular and water-soluble structures: (i) 
an abundance of hydrogen-bonded secondary structure (o> 
helices and 0-strands) and (if) a hydrophobic interior that ex- 
cludes aqueous solvent. 

While hydrogen-bonded secondary structure is abundant in 
protein structures, the type (a-helix, 0-strand, or turn) and the 
locations of secondary structure differ substantially from one 
protein to another. This observation led to early proposals that 
different local sequences have inherently different propensi- 
ties to form secondary structures and that these local prefer- 
ences derive from intrinsic propensities of the individual amino 
acids (21-23). Models in which these intrinsic propensities play 
a dominant role in determining global structure are appealing 
because they suggest that structure is dictated by local inter- 
actions and thus might be predicted from a thorough under- 
standing of these intrinsic propensities. This hope motivated a 
great deal of research aimed at determining the intrinsic 
propensities of each amino acid for the a-helical and 0-sheet 
structures (2-10). Such studies have shown that different side 
chains indeed show different preferences for local structures. 
However, it has not been demonstrated that these local 
preferences actually dictate the global structures of native 
proteins. Furthermore, theoretical and experimental work has 
demonstrated that large collections of de novo proteins can be 
constructed using design principles that ignore intrinsic pro- 
pensities (18, 24). 

The second feature common to all water-soluble proteins is 
the presence of a compact hydrophobic core. The ubiquitous 
presence of a hydrophobic core in protein structures coupled 
with thermodynamic studies on nonpolar molecules in water 
has led to the view that burial of hydrophobic surface area 
provides the dominant force driving a polypeptide chain to fold 
into its compact native structure (1, 24-27). 

In this paper we ask: What happens when a sequence is 
designed in such a way that the intrinsic propensities of the 
amino acids favor one type of secondary structure, but the 
periodicity of polar and nonpolar amino acids allows burial of 
hydrophobic side chains only in the alternative secondary 
structure? How important are intrinsic propensities relative to 
the burial of hydrophobic surface area? To answer this ques- 
tion we have synthesized and determined the secondary struc- 
tures of a family of synthetic peptides. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Peptide Synthesis and Purification. Peptides were synthe- 
sized on model 9600 peptide synthesizer (Biosearch, Millipore) 
using f luorenyl-9-methoxycarbonyl (Fmoc) solid-phase chem- 
istry (28, 29). Fmoc amino acids were purchased from either 
Peninsula Laboratories or Propeptide (Princeton, NJ). PAL resin 
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was purchased from Millipore. This resin yields peptides 
amidated at their C termini. N-terminal acetylation was per- 
formed using acetylimidazole in N,N' -dimethyl formamide. 
Cleavage reactions were carried out in a mixture of 95% 
trifluoroacetic acid/2.5% anisole/2.5% ethanedithiol. Pep- 
tides were purified by reverse-phase HPLC using a Dynamax 
Cig column. The correct molecular weights were verified by 
electrospray mass spectrometry. 

Circular Dichroism (CD) Spectroscopy. Lyophilized pep- 
tide powders were dissolved in deionized water at initial 
concentrations ranging between 0.5 and 1.0 mg/ml. Concen- 
trated buffer was added to give a final buffer concentration of 
4 mM sodium phosphate (pH 7). Solutions were stirred for 15 
min and insoluble material was removed by centrifugation. 
Peptide concentrations in CD experiments ranged from 10 u,M 
to 200 jjlM and were determined from the tyrosine absorbance 
at 280 nm (30). CD spectra were recorded on an Aviv 62DS 
spectropolarimeter using an averaging time of 1.0 sec and a 
step size of 0.2 nm. All measurements were carried out at 20°C, 
using cuvettes with a 1-mm pathlength. 

RESULTS 

Peptide Design. To bias the intrinsic propensities of each 
peptide toward a particular secondary structure — either a-he- 
lix or 0-strand — we chose two groups of amino acids with 
distinct conformational preferences. Each group would con- 
tain one hydrophobic residue, one negatively charged residue, 
and one positively charged residue. 

Group 1 contains amino acids that have an intrinsic pro- 
pensity for a-helical secondary structure. The hydrophobic 
amino acid in group 1 was chosen to be leucine. This was a 
straightforward choice, since leucine is one of the most fre- 
quently found residues in the helices of natural proteins (22). 
Furthermore, of all the hydrophobic amino acids, leucine has 
the greatest intrinsic a-helical propensity in the model peptides 
of Chakrabartty et al. (3). The negatively charged residue in 
group 1 was chosen to be glutamic acid. This was also a 
straightforward choice, since glutamic acid has a high intrinsic 
helical propensity while aspartic acid has a much lower helical 
propensity (3). Glutamic acid also has the largest P a value 
(1.51) in the Chou-Fasman statistical compilation of helical 
preferences in natural proteins (22). The positively charged 
residue was chosen to be lysine, since it has a high helical 
propensity in model peptides and in natural proteins (3, 22), 



and, according to the Chou-Fasman analysis, lysine is found in 
a-helices significantly more often than is arginine (P a = 1.16 
for lysine, P a = 0.98 for arginine) (22). 

Group 2 is composed of residues that have much lower 
a-helical propensities and tend to prefer /3-structure or reverse 
turns. The hydrophobic amino acid in group 2 was chosen to 
be isoleucine. This residue has either the highest or second 
highest 0-sheet-forming propensity in two recent studies (9, 
10), and, according to the Chou-Fasman analysis, it is the 
second most commonly observed residue in the ^-structure of 
natural proteins (P 0 = 1.60) (22). The only residue having a 
higher ^-sheet-forming propensity in the model system of 
Minor and Kim (10) is threonine, which is not hydrophobic. 
The only residue with a higher Pp value in the Chou-Fasman 
analysis is valine (P p = 1.70). We chose isoleucine rather than 
valine because of its greater hydrophobicity (31). The nega- 
tively charged residue chosen for group 2 was aspartic acid. 
This residue is a poor helix former in model peptides and in 
natural proteins (3, 22) but is among the most commonly 
occurring residues in £-turns (P t = 1.46 for aspartic acid) (22). 
The positively charged residue chosen for group 2 is arginine. 
This was not a totally satisfying choice since, although the 
Chou-Fasman analysis finds arginine to be relatively indiffer- 
ent to helix formation, more recent studies using model 
peptides rank this residue as a reasonably good helix former 
(3). 

The sequences of the peptides (Fig. 1) were designed to have 
a repeating pattern of polar and nonpolar amino acids that 
would match the structural periodicity either of an a-helix (3.6 
residues per turn) or of a /3-strand (2 residues per turn). Thus, 
if a given peptide formed the secondary structure matching its 
sequence periodicity, then the structure would be amphiphilic 
(32-34) (see Fig. 2). Such structures could bury nonpolar 
residues by oligomerization of several amphiphilic units. In 
essence, removal of hydrophobic surface area from contact 
with solvent water would depend upon the formation of an 
amphiphilic secondary structure consistent with the sequence 
periodicity. 

Our strategy was to design four peptides: two peptides would 
be composed of group 1 amino acids (a-intrinsic propensity), 
and two peptides would be composed of group 2 amino acids 
(a-avoiding). Within each pair, one peptide would have a 
sequence periodicity consistent with amphiphilic a-helices (the 
"A" peptides), while the other would have a sequence peri- 
odicity consistent with amphiphilic 0-strands (the "B" pep- 



Leu. Glu. Lvs «x-helical intrinsic propensities) 

PEPTIDE 1A (a-Heiical Periodicity) 

Tyr- Leu-Qlu-Qlu -Leu-Leu-Lye -Lyo-Leu-Glu*-Glu-Leu- Leu- Lys -Lye -Leu 

• • - - •• + + •- -• * + + • 

PEPTIDE 1B (p-Strand Periodicity) 
Tyr-Lys-Leu-Qlu-Leu-Lya-Leu-Qlu-Leu 

He. Asp. Arq (tton cc-heucal intrinsic propensities) 

PEPTIDE 2A (a-Hellcal Periodicity) 

Tyr-Ile-Aep-Asp-Ile-Ile-Arg-Arg-Ile-Aep-Asp-lle-Ile-Arg-Arg-Ile 

PEPTIDE 2B (P-Strand Periodicity) 

Tyr-Arg-Ile-Asp-Ile-Arg-Ile-Aep-Ile 

• + ••• + •- • 

Fig. 1. Sequences of the peptides. Peptides 1A and IB are composed of residues with a-helical intrinsic propensities, while peptides 2A and 
2B are composed of residues with non-a-helical intrinsic propensities. Within each pair, the A peptide has a sequence periodicity of polar (+ and 
-) and nonpolar (•) residues matching the structural periodicity of an a-helix, whereas the B peptide has a sequence periodicity matching the 
structural periodicity of a 0-strand. 
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Fig. 2. ^4) Peptide 1A is shown in a-helical conformation. (B) 
Peptide IB is shown in 0-strand conformation. Polar side chains are 
shown in gray and nonpolar side chains are shown in black. In each case 
the sequence periodicity matches the structural periodicity and so the 
structures are amphophilic. Diagrams were made using the program 
molscript (35). 

tides). As shown in Fig. 3, the structures formed by each 
peptide would reflect the relative importance of the intrinsic 
propensities for a particular secondary structure in competi- 
tion with the requirement for amphiphilic structure and hy- 
drophobic burial. Peptide "1A" is composed of a-favoring 
amino acids arranged with the a periodicity, and thus it serves 
as an a-helical control. Peptide "IB** is also composed of 
a-favoring amino acids, but they are arranged with the 0 
periodicity; in this peptide the intrinsic propensity and the 
desire to bury hydrophobic surface area are in direct compe- 
tition. Peptide "2B" is composed of 0-favoring amino acids 
arranged with the 0 periodicity and thus serves as a 0-strand 
control. Peptide "2A" is also composed of 0-favoring amino 
acids but arranged with the a periodicity; again, intrinsic 
propensity competes with hydrophobic burial. 

The secondary structures for each peptide as would be 
predicted either from the intrinsic propensities of the amino 



Intrinsic propensity 
a 0 



a 

(Control) 


? 


? 


P 

(Control) 



Fig. 3. Schematic diagram showing the competition between 
intrinsic propensity and polar/ nonpolar periodicity. Peptide 1 A would 
be expected to form a-helical structure by both parameters and it 
serves as the "a control" in the top left. Peptide 2B would be expected 
to form 0 structure by both parameters and it serves as the "0 control" 
in the bottom right. For peptides IB (top right) and 2A (bottom left) 
there is a competition between the two effects. 
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acids (22) or from the sequence periodicity are compared in 
Table 1. 

The sequences of the four peptides shown in Fig. 1 are not 
all the same length but, instead, were designed to have the 
same number (five) of nonpolar repeats. Ideally, one would 
also like to compare a set of peptides that were all the same 
length. However, we found that peptides with alternating polar 
and nonpolar residues (i.e., the 0 periodicity) were extremely 
"sticky;" longer versions of these peptides typically formed 
gels, suggesting extensive aggregation of 0-sheet structure (34, 
36, 37) (see Discussion), 

Each sequence has a tyrosine residue at its N terminus so 
that peptide concentration could be determined spectropho- 
tometrically (30). Peptides 1A and 2A are acetylated at their 
N termini and amidated at their C termini. Peptides IB and 2B 
are amidated at their C termini. Versions of peptides IB and 
2B that were blocked at both ends were not soluble and so only 
the singly blocked versions of these peptides were used for 
further study (see Discussion). 

Secondary Structures of Peptides. The secondary structures 
of the designed peptides were probed by CD spectroscopy. 
This technique is particularly diagnostic for distinguishing 
between a-helices and 0-sheets. The signatures of a-helical 
structure are two minima at 208 and 222 nm, and a crossover 
at 200 nm. In contrast, the CD spectrum of 0-sheets is 
dominated by a single minimum at 217 nm and a crossover of 
~205 nm (38, 39). The CD spectra of the four model peptides 
are shown in Fig. 4. Peptides 1A and 2A are clearly a-helical, 
while peptides IB and 2B are clearly 0-sheet. Thus, in all cases, 
the observed secondary structure (Table 1, column 5) corre- 
lates with the periodicity of the peptide sequence (Table 1, 
column 4), even when this secondary structure differs from the 
structure that would have been predicted from the intrinsic 
propensities of the component amino acids (Table 1, column 3). 

Concentration Dependence of Secondary Structure. The 
results shown in Fig. 4 demonstrate that the periodicity of polar 
and nonpolar amino acids dominates the decision between 
a-helices and 0-strands. According to the design, these ob- 
served secondary structures would be stabilized by the burial 
of hydrophobic surface area, which accompanies oligomeriza- 
tion of the amphiphilic peptides. Therefore, one would expect 
the observed secondary structures to be concentration depen- 
dent. Fig. 5 shows this is indeed the case. All four peptides 
show greater secondary structure at high concentrations. 
Furthermore, the spectra of peptides 1 A and 2A show an isos- 
bestic point at 202 nm, indicating a concentration-dependent 
equilibrium between random coil and a-helix; the spectra of 
peptides IB and 2B show an isosbestic point at 205 nm, 
indicating an equilibrium between random coil and 0-sheet. 

Peptide 1A shows the least concentration dependence. This 
is not surprising, since this peptide is composed of strong 
a-helix formers arranged with an a periodicity, and related 
peptides are known to form stable four-helix bundles even at 
relatively low concentrations (40). 

DISCUSSION 

The results presented above demonstrate that the choice 
between a-helical and 0-sheet secondary structure is con- 
trolled by the sequence periodicity of polar and nonpolar 
amino acids. Thus, although amino acid residues may differ in 
their intrinsic preferences for one secondary structure versus 
another (2-10, 21, 22), these preferences can be overwhelmed 
by the drive to form amphiphilic structures capable of burying 
hydrophobic surface area. These results corroborate theoret- 
ical studies by Dill and coworkers (1, 24, 27), who showed that 
secondary structures arise from the requirement to bury 
hydrophobic moieties. Dill's theoretical work and the experi- 
ments described here demonstrate that the precise identity of 
a residue at a particular location in a sequence may be less 
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Table 1. Secondary structure for each peptide 



Peptide 


Composition 


Intrinsic propensity* 


Periodicity 


Result 


1A 


Leu, Glu, Lys 


a (P a = 1.28; P p = 0.90) 


a 


a 


IB 


Leu, Glu, Lys 


a (P a = 1.25; ? p = 0.90) 






2A 


He, Asp, Arg 


0 (P„ = 1.14; P a = 0.97) 


at 


a 


2B 


lie, Asp, Arg 


0 (P p = 1.16; P a = 0.96) 


0 


0 



*Based on the method of Chou and Fasman (22). 

important than the simple choice of whether it is polar or 
nonpolar. This helps to explain why a given fold can be 
encoded by many different amino acid sequences (41, 42). 

While the observed secondary structures of our model 
peptides correlate with the sequence periodicity of polar and 
nonpolar amino acids, it must be noted that the structures also 
correlate with the relative sequence locations of positive and 
negative charges. Thus, peptides 1A and 2A have charged 
residues at spacings that would allow formation of multiple salt 
bridges in a-structure, while peptides IB and 2B have charged 
residues at spacings consistent with multiple salt bridges in 
/3-structure. Although formation of salt bridges may contribute 
to the stabilities of the observed structures, several lines of 
evidence indicate that salt bridges are not essential: 

(i) Peptides 1A and 2A are cr-helical, not only at pH 7 as 
described above but also at pH 4.0, where salt bridges would 
not form (data not shown). 

(ii) A 13-residue peptide (sequence: Tyr-Arg-IIe-Arg-Ile- 
Arg-Ile-Arg-Ile-Asp-Ile-Asp-Ile-amide) with the alternating 
periodicity of polar and nonpolar amino acids forms 0-struc- 
ture, despite having a sequence that is not consistent with the 
formation of multiple salt bridges (unpublished results). 

(w) Previous work with periodic amphiphilic sequences 
showed that salt bridges are not required for secondary 
structure formation. For example, early studies demonstrated 
that poIy(Val-Lys) formed /3-structure (43). Further studies 
using either long copolymers (44) or short peptides (33, 45) 
demonstrated that sequences containing only leucine and 
lysine residues form ^-structures when the leucine and lysine 
alternate, but form a-helices otherwise. Since those sequences 
contained no negatively charged side chains, it is apparent that 
the periodicity of polar and nonpolar residues can dictate 
secondary structure even in the absence of salt bridges. 

While the periodicity of polar and nonpolar residues dom- 
inates the decision between a and /3 secondary structure, it 
does not ensure that a designed peptide will be water-soluble. 
Insolubility is a particular problem for sequences with the 0 
periodicity, and amphiphilic 0-strands often aggregate into 
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Fig. 4. CD spectra (and concentrations) for peptides 1 A (66 /iM), 
2A (98 /aM), IB (174 /lM), and 2B (90 /tM). The layout is the same 
pattern as in Fig. 3. 



gels or precipitates (34, 36, 37, 46). /3-strands are inherently 
gregarious: The formation of backbone hydrogen bonds and 
the burial of hydrophobic side chains require a 0-strand to 
interact with neighboring elements of structure. Thus, a given 
0-strand might form hydrogen bonds to neighboring strands on 
either side and hydrophobic interactions to a third strand 
above or below it. (This is quite different from a-helices, which 
form hydrogen bonds within the same helix.) Such neighbor- 
liness can promote nonspecific open-ended aggregation lead- 
ing to formation of gels or precipitates (37). The tendency 
toward uncontrolled aggregation can be stemmed (i) by main- 
taining a net charge on the peptide and (ii) by choosing 
relatively short sequences. Thus, peptides IB and 2B, which are 
blocked only at their C termini, have a net charge of +1 and 
form soluble ^-structure, but versions of these peptides 
blocked at both termini are neutral and are not soluble in 
water. Likewise, while the 9-mers IB and 2B formed soluble 
^-structure, longer variants of these peptides typically formed 
gels or precipitates (unpublished results). 

Our studies with synthetic peptides can be considered in 
terms of models proposed to describe the folding pathways of 
native proteins (47). Among these models are the framework 
model and the hydrophobic collapse model. According to the 
framework model, the secondary structure of a protein forms 
before the tertiary structure is locked into place. According to 
the hydrophobic collapse model, nonpolar residues are seques- 
tered away from aqueous solvent early in folding to yield a 
"molten globule" state; this state then continues on to the 
native structure by accumulating the precise tertiary interac- 
tions of the native fold (47). Our results suggest that these two 
models should not be considered as competing alternatives but 
rather as simultaneous and interdependent occurrences. Early 
events in folding would resemble oligomerization of our am- 
phiphilic peptides. Thus, the secondary structures of the 
framework model would be stabilized early in folding because 
of the hydrophobic collapse of nonpolar faces. If protein 
folding indeed follows a path of hydrophobic collapse with 
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Fig. 5. Concentration-dependent CD spectra for model peptides. 
Concentrations are as follows: peptide 1A, 13.2 /lM and 65.8 /tM; 
peptide 2A, 24 /iM, 49 /tM, and 98 /iM; peptide IB, 44 /xM, 87 /tM, 
and 174 /iM; peptide 2B, 31 /iM and 90 /iM. 
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concomitant formation of secondary structure, proteins could 
find their native structures without extensive conformational 
searching (27). Indeed, the early stages in protein folding may 
be approximated more closely by these self-assembling pep- 
tides than by the monomelic peptides typically used to study 
intrinsic propensities of local sequences. 

Our findings also have implications for de novo protein 
design. The design of novel proteins typically requires a 
balance between designing/or the desired structure and against 
all possible alternative structures. To accomplish this task, the 
would-be designer must consider the various features known to 
be important in stabilizing proteins. We have shown previously 
that four-helix bundles can be designed by using a "binary 
code" with the appropriate sequence periodicity of polar and 
nonpolar residues (18). Intrinsic propensities were not in- 
cluded as part of that design strategy, and so it was difficult to 
gauge their importance. Because that collection of sequences 
was generated by semi-random combinatorial methods, no 
individual sequence was suitable for explicitly comparing the 
importance of intrinsic propensities relative to sequence pe- 
riodicity. The current experiments use defined peptide se- 
quences to demonstrate explicitly that when the periodicity of 
an amino acid sequence matches the repeat pattern of a 
secondary structure, the sequence will form that secondary 
structure — regardless of the intrinsic propensities of the com- 
ponent amino acids. Thus, the periodicity of polar and non- 
polar amino acids appears to be a major determinant for de 
novo protein design. 
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A chimeric peptide that included sequences from 
gpl20 and gp41 of HIV type 1 was synthesized. 
Cleavage from solid support yielded a composite of 
self-oligomerized products with molecular masses 
ranging from 5 to about 9 kDa. The oligomer but not 
its reduced, monomelic form was recognized by hu- 
man anti-HIV sera and at least one of the two lysines 
in the sequence was involved in antibody binding. 
The oligomeric peptide was immunogenic, yielding 
a conformation-specific antibody response. Co-oli- 
gomerization of a hepatitis B surface Ag-derived 
peptide and the HIV type 1 -derived peptide yielded 
a bivalent product in which conformational integ- 
rity of the individual components was maintained. 
Immunization with this hybrid peptide resulted in 
conformation-specific antibodies to both epitopes 
in all four murine strains tested. Lymphocyte pro- 
liferation assays revealed that the T epitopes resi- 
dent in both peptide sequences remained active in 
the hybrid peptide. These results demonstrate the 
potential of this approach in generating multi- and 
heterovalent immunogens which may eventually 
find application as vaccines. 

The pioneering observations that synthetic peptides 
derived from antigenic proteins of a variety of pathogens 
can elicit a cross- reactive humoral response has led to 
the distinct possibility of eventually developing peptide 
vaccines (see Ref. 1 for review). Although much effort 
has been spent, three major obstacles have severely 
impeded the progress in this area. The first relates to the 
Ir gene-linked restriction of immune response (2-4). 
Given that a small synthetic peptide can contain only a 
limited set of T cell determinants vis-a-vis the native 
protein, the problem of genetic restriction becomes par- 
ticularly daunting in the context of an outbred target 
population. However, the recent discovery of promiscu- 
ous T cell epitopes may offer a way around this problem 
(5-7). 

The second obstacle arises from the poor immunoge- 
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nicity of a synthetic peptide in comparison with the 
native protein from which the synthetic peptide was 
derived (8-10). Though it is true that synthetic peptides 
are notoriously poor immunogens, it is now becoming 
apparent that only a fraction of the polyclonal antibody 
response elicited by a viral Ag is involved in neutraliza- 
tion of infection. Traditionally such epitopes that elicit a 
neutralizing response have been termed as "neutraliza- 
tion epitopes" (1 1). In recent experiments it was observed 
that though antibody titers ranging between 1:10 5 and 
l:10 a could be observed by immunizing chimpanzees 
with gp!20, the envelope protein of HIV-1, 2 neutraliza- 
tion titers were 100- to 1000-fold lower (12). Further the 
neutralization titers correlated well with titers against 
synthetic peptide representing the principal neutralizing 
epitope on gpl20 (12). The implication of these findings 
then is that, provided it is a fair representative of the 
neutralization epitope (or epitopes), it may not be neces- 
sary for a synthetic peptide to be as immunogenic as the 
native protein to elicit a comparable level of protective 
response. On the contrary, as we have recently shown 
for the HBsAg system (13), because a peptide mimetic 
represents a "naked"* form, of the native epitope it is 
sometimes possible to obtain a better quality of epi tope- 
specific antibodies than that obtained with the native 
protein where the relevant epitope may be masked by 
either glycosylation or protein folding (14. 15). 

The third problem often encountered arises from the 
fact that epitopes expressed by protein Ag frequently 
result from conformationally restrained stretches of 
amino acid sequence and can be either contiguous or 
discontiguous (11. 16-18). This has posed severe restric- 
tions on the ability to generate accurate peptide mimetics 
of such epitopes, though limited success has been 
achieved in some systems (19). The flexibility inherent 
in a short amino acid sequence permits synthetic pep- 
tides to occupy multiple conformational states of which 
only a fraction may be reminiscent of the "native" state 
of cognate sequence in the parent protein (20). Interest- 
ingly in some viral Ag it has been found that the epitopes 
relevant for protection occur in the loop-regions of the 
protein where the loop is stabilized by a disulfide bridge 
(2 1 ). In the case of the HBsAg two adjacent loops between 
residues 124 to 137 and 139 to 147 have been Identified 

2 Abbreviations used in this paper; HIV-1 , HIV type 1; HBsAg. hepatitis 
B surface Ag; HBV. hepatitis B virus; HRPO. horseradish peroxidase; 
MBHA. 4-methylbenzhydrlamine resin; RT. room temperature. 
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to each represent a dominant, conformational group spe- 
cific epitope [21-25). We recently demonstrated that a 
synthetic peptide spanning the sequences of both loops 
(residues 1 24- 1 47) Is capable of spontaneous self-assem- 
bly via disulfide mediated oligomerization to regenerate a 
conformational group specific determinant of HBsAg ( 1 3). 
Expression of HBsAg related epitope was found to be 
stringently dependent upon the integrity of the oligomer 
and even partial reduction resulted in near complete 
abolition of antigenicity (13). 

A notable feature of the 124-147 sequence of HBsAg 
is its cysteines. There are In all five cysteine residues, 
one each at the amino and carboxy termini and three 
consecutive cysteines toward the middle (13). We believe 
that it is the odd number of cysteines which facilitates 
the intermolecular oligomerization, a property which is 
also common to the parent HBsAg protein (26). An analy- 
sis for putative structural elements in the sequence in- 
dicated the presence of two overlapping tetrapeptide se- 
quences around the three cysteine central portion which 
have high probability of existing in a 0-turn. Three addi- 
tional tetra-peptide stretches between 129-132, 142- 
145 and 144-147 also exhibit this property. We specu- 
lated that these turn sequences may play a critical role 
in the folding of peptide during oligomerization in a native 
protein like manner (13). 

We were interested in determining whether these ob- 
servations could be extended to other viral Ag systems. 
In this report we demonstrate that a designed synthetic 
peptide that Includes sequences from gpl20 and gp41, 
the envelope proteins of HIV-1, also spontaneously self- 
oligomerizes to regenerate a dominant, conformational 
epitope resident on the native Ag. The approach was 
further exploited by a co-oligomerlzing the HBsAg and 
HIV-1 derived peptides to obtain a single molecule that 
expresses conformational epitopes derived from both 
pathogens. Immunologic analyses revealed that the com- 
ponent epitopes remained codominant both at the B and 
Th cell level thus providing a powerful and versatile new 
strategy for the eventual development of peptide based 
rnulti and heterovalent vaccines. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Materials. Human anti HIV-1 sera were obtained from Individuals 
infected with HIV-1 who were positive for antibodies both by ELISA 
and Western blot criteria with commercially available diagnostic 
kits. Human antl-HBsAg sera were from individuals who had re- 
ceived three doses of either plasma-purified (H-B-Vax, Merck Sharp 
& Dohme, West Point, PA) or a rDNA-derived (Engerix B. Smith Kline 
Blologlcals, Rixensert. Belgium) hepatitis B vaccine. All of these sera 
tested positive for antl-HBsAg with commercially available kits and 
were also positive for anti-OS antibodies In an ELISA assay as 
previously described (13). 

HRPO-conJugated antibodies to mouse and rabbit IgG were pur- 
chased from Sigma Chemical Company {St. Louis. MO. USA). HRPO- 
labeled goat anti-Human IgG was obtained from the reagent refer- 
ence center of the National Institute of Immunology (New Delhi. 
India). 

Animals. Mice and rabbits (NZW) were obtained from the breeding 
facility at the National Institute of Immunology. New Delhi. All mice 
used for the study were of either sex and between 6 and 8 wk of age. 

Peptide synthesis and workup. Peptide HV (see Fig. 1) was 
syntheslsed by the solid-phase procedure on MBHA by using an 
Applied Biosystems model 4 30 A automated peptide synthesizer. 
Cleavage of peptide from resin and subsequent workup was as 
previously described (13). 

The monomer peptide derivative (peptide MHV) was obtained by 
reduction with a 10-fold molar excess of dithiothreitol (RT, 3 h) 
followed by treatment with a 24-fold excess of fodoacetamlde (RT. 
30 mln). The crude product was purified by reverse phase HPLC on 
a C-18 column (m Bondapak, 7.8 mm x 30 cm) by using an aqueous 



gradient of 0 to 60% acetonitrtle in 0. 1% trlfluoroacetic acid over 40 
min. 

Preparation of peptide HVfK-Me). Four milligrams of peptide HV 
were dissolved In 2 ml of PBS (pH 7.4) and 20 jd of 30% formaldehyde 
added. After incubation at 37°C for 15 min, 106 mg of sodium 
cyanoborohydrlde were added to the solution and incubated with 
mixing at 37°C for an additional 30 min. The solution was then 
dialyzed exhaustively (4x2 liters) against delonized water and 
lyophlllzed to yield product. 

Preparation of composite peptide OS-HV. Aliquots of 250 mg of 
protected peptides OS on MBHA resin (13) and 250 mg of protected 
peptide HV-MBHA resin (substitution of each 0.17 mmol/g) were 
thoroughly mixed and cleaved with hydrogen fluoride in the absence 
of any reducing thiols (done by Multiple Peptide System, San Diego. 
CA). The crude peptide was analyzed and purified by cation exchange 
HPLC on a protein-PAK SP-5PW column (7.5 mm x 7.5 cm) by using 
a nonlinear sodium chloride gradient in 10 mM sodium phosphate 
(pH 6.0). 

ELISA. Wells were coated with 1 ^g of Ag in 1 00 m1 of PBS (pH 7.4) 
at 37°C for 3 h. Subsequently they were blocked with 200 j/1 of 5% 
of fat-free dry milk powder at 37°C for 2 h and washed thoroughly. 
Then 100 >il of indicated dilution of antibody were added and Incu- 
bated overnight at 4 6 C. After washing, wells were incubated with 
100>il of HRPO-labeled secondary antibody at 37°C for 1 .5 h. Chrom- 
ogen used was o-phenylenediamine and absorbance was measured 
at 490 nm. 

A sandwich ELISA assay for peptide OS-HV. A 1/500 dilution 
of mouse mAb specific for the "a" determinant of HBsAg (A 2-73. a 
kind gift from Dr. J. Plllot. Pasteur Institute. Parts. France) were 
coated in 100 *d onto wells of an ELISA plate at 37°C for 3.5 h. WeUs 
were blocked as described above. To each well was added 100 ^1 of 
dilution buffer (PBS with 0.1% Tween 20) containing 2 #igof peptide 
and incubated overnight at RT. Wells were washed and to each well 
was added 100 til of a 1/20 dilution of human serum that was 
strongly positive for anti HIV-1 antibodies. This was incubated at 
37°C for 1.5 h. After washing, wells were then incubated in 100 pi 
of a 1/1000 dilution of HRPO-labeled goat anti-human IgG at 37°C 
for 1 h. Plates were subsequently developed using o-phenylenedi- 
amlne as chromogen and absorbance measured at 490 nm. 

Immunization of peptide HV in rabbits. Two NZW rabbits (ap- 
proximately 1 kg In weight) were Immunized i.m. with 200 tig each 
of peptide in CFA (total volume = 600 m1 per rabbit). Six weeks later 
(day 42), both rabbits were boosted with an identical dose of peptide 
in IFA. Blood was collected on day 49 from the retro-orbital plexus. 
Assays of Individual sera indicated that, although both the rabbits 
responded to peptide immunization. anti-HV titer obtained with one 
of the rabbits was much higher (1:16.000) relative to the other 
(1 :4,000). Serum obtained from the former rabbit was used In all the 
experiments described here. 

Immunization of mice with peptide OS-HV. Groups of four mice 
from each strain were immunized i.p. with 20 ^g of peptide in CFA 
(total volume 50 jil/mouse). These mice were boosted 3 wk later (day 
21) with an identical dose of same peptide in IFA. Mice were bled 
from the retro-orbital plexus on day 28 and sera from individual 
mice within a group pooled. 

Lymphocyte proliferation assays. Groups of three mice were 
primed with 20 Mg °f peptide in CFA (total volume 100 ttl). Immuni- 
zation was intradermal and performed at the base of tail. Seven days 
later, the mice were sacrificed and inguinal lymph nodes were re- 
moved, teased, and washed twice in RPMI 1640. Lymphocytes were 
resuspended in I mi of RPMI 1640 containing 10% FCS and aliquots 
removed to determine cell counts. The viability of the cells was 
greater than 95% In all the cases. Cells were appropriately diluted 
in 100 fi\ of medium and plated in to wells of 96- well tissue culture 
plates (Costar. Cambridge. MA) at 5 x 10 s cells/well. Aliquots of 100 
fi\ of medium containing 10 fig of appropriate challenge peptide were 
added in quintuplet and the cells were allowed to grow for 72 h. At 
the end of this period, each well was pulsed with 1 /id of ( 3 H| 
thymidine (Amersham, Buckinghamshire. UK) in 20 nl and the cells 
Incubated for a further 18 h. Cells were then harvested and Incor- 
porated radioactivity determined by scintillation counting in a Beck- 
mann LS 3801 counter. Stimulation index was determined as a ratio 
of the mean of counts per minute obtained In Ag-stlmulated wells 
over that obtained for control wells where no peptide was added. 

A 10-Mg dose of challenge Ag was selected on the basis of prelim- 
inary dose-response standardization experiments with peptide doses 
of 2. 10. and 50 tig where an optimal response was obtained with 10 
fig of peptide in all cases. 



RESULTS 

Design and synthesis of a self-ollgomerizing peptide 
derived from the envelope proteins of HIV-1 . Previous 
studies with synthetic peptides have Identified a doml- 
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nant epitope on gp41 between residues 598 and 609 (27). 
Interestingly, this epitope appears to be of the "loop"-type 
because a disulfide bond between cysteines at position 
603 and 609 is mandatory for optimal antigenicity (27). 

To extend our previous observations with an HBsAg- 
derived peptide, we designed and synthesized a chimeric 
peptide that included sequences from both gpl20 and 
gp41 as shown in Figure 1. The sequences between res- 
idues 1 to 14 of this peptide was derived from amino 
acids 235 to 248 of gp 120 from the BH10 isolate of HIV- 
1 . This sequence is relatively conserved among various 
isolates and contains a predicted B cell epitope (28). The 
sequence between residues 16 to 22 of the peptide in 
Figure I represents the gp41 sequence 603-609 previ- 
ously characterized as a dominant loop-type epitope (27). 
An additional cysteine was included at position 15 to 
obtain a cyteine residue distribution comparable to that 
present in the 124-147 sequence of HBsAg (13). 

The resulting peptide (peptide HV) has two overlapping 
tetrapeptide sequences in the middle (10-13 and 11-14) 
that have a high probability of occurring in a j8-turn (p, 
= 0.6 x 10" 4 and 1.2 x 10~ 4 ) as per the Chou-Fasman 
predictive algorithm (29). 

In addition there are two other tetrapeptide sequences 
at 1-4 and 16-19 that can also form #-turns (p f = 3,8 x 
10" 4 and 2.8 x 10~ 4 ). Thus with respect to both distribu- 
tion of cysteines and putative £-turn elements peptide 
HV emulates the HBsAg 124-147 sequence (13). 

Peptide HV was obtained by the stepwise solid-phase 
synthetic procedure followed by cleavage and workup as 
described in Materials and Methods. Identity of the pep- 
tide was confirmed by amino acid analysis where the 
expected composition was obtained (data not shown). An 
Ellman analysis for the presence of free sulfhydiryl 
groups (30). revealed that at least 70% of the cysteines 
were engaged in the disulfide bonds. To ascertain that 
the disulfide bonds included intermolecular cross-linking 
(13). peptide HV was resolved by gel electrophoresis under 
nonreducing conditions (Fig. 2). Peptide HV gave a broad 
streak that extended from a molecular mass of about 5 
kDa to a molecular mass of about 9 kDa with the majority 
being localized between a range of 6 to 8 kDa. From the 
theoretical molecular mass of the monomer (2.3 kDa), we 
infer that peptide HV does indeed represent a heteroge- 
nous population of multimeric complexes of which the 
majority probably represents the trimeric species. 

Peptide HV represents a dominant epitope on HJV-1 
that is conformation dependent To ascertain its anti- 
genic properties peptide H V was screened against a total 
of 99 human serum samples that were pretested to be 
positive for anti-HIV-1 antibodies with commercially 
available kits (see Materials and Methods). Of these, 93 
were also positive for anti-peptide HV antibodies, 
whereas of the 67 normal human sera used only two 
showed cross-reactivity with peptide HV (Table I). These 
results indicate that recognition of peptide HV is specific 
for anti-HIV-1 sera and that this peptide represents a 
dominant epitope on the envelope of HIV-1 when pre- 
sented to the human immune system. 

We were next interested in determining whether the 

EEtfng T G P C T N CCS OK LIC 

Figure J . Amino acid sequence of peptide HV. See text for details. The 
one-letter code for individual amino acid residues has been used- 
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Ftgure 2, PAGE of peptide H V under nonreducing conditions. Fifteen 
micrograms of peptide HV in 10 were dissolved in an equal volume of 
2-ME-deficlent sample buffer [8% SDS, 0.25 M Trls. 40% (v/y) glycerol, 
and 0.005% bromphenol blue) and resolved on an 1 8% polyacrylamJde 
gel. Visualization was done by staining with Coomassie brilliant blue R 
250. tanes: l . Peptide HV: 2. molecular mass markers (in kDa). Though 
peptide MHV was also run in parallel. It was not visible by the above 
mentioned staining protocol. 



TABLE I 

Peptide HV represents one or more commonly recognized 
determinant on HIV-} by the human immune system" 





No. of 


Reactivity against 


Antl-HtV-1 


Peptide HV 


Antibody Status 


Samples 








Positive Negative 


Positive 


99 


93 6 


Negative 


67 


2 65 



'* Wells coated with peptide HV were incubated with 100 n\ of a 1/10 
dilution of either human antl-HIV-1 positive or human antl-HfV-1 nega- 
tive sera (see Materials and Methods}. In addition a 1/10 dilution of 
positive, cut-off and negative control sera from the Welicozyme HIV 
recombinant kit (Wellcome Diagnostics. Dartford. England) were also 
Included In duplicate. All test samples that gave an absorbance value 
higher than that obtained with the cut-off control serum were scored as 
positive while those with lower absorbance values were scored negative. 
The positlvity or negativity of a given sample was verified by a repeat 
experiment. 

HIV-related epitope expressed by peptide HV was confor- 
mation dependent. For this we generated a linear analog 
of peptide HV by disulfide reduction and subsequent 
carboxymethylation with iodacetamide (see Materials 
and Methods). In addition to this, to obtain some infor- 
mation on the localization of the epitope, another deriv- 
ative of peptide was prepared where the lysine residues 
at positions 4 and 1 9 were modified by methylation of 
the side chain amino groups (see Materials and Meth- 
ods). All of these were then screened for reactivity with 
a representative human anti-HlV- 1 -positive serum by 
ELISA and the results are shown in Figure 3. 

In comparison with peptide HV its linear analog showed 
virtually no reactivity indicating that integrity of disulfide 
bonds is essential for optimal expression of HIV-related 
antigenicity. Interestingly, a near complete loss in antl- 
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Ftgure 3. Peptide HV represents a conformational epitope of which a 
lysine residue represents an important constituent, A representative 
human HIV- 1 antiserum was titrated against a coat of either peptide HV 
(O). peptide MHV (•), or peptide HV[K-Me| (A) at the indicated dilutions in 
an ELISA protocol (see Materials and Methods). Data are presented as 
the absorbance obtained at a given dilution of test serum minus the 
absorbance obtained with a negative control serum at the same dilutions 
and are the mean of duplicate determinations. 
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Figure 4. Peptide HV is immunogenic and elicits a predominant anti- 
body response against a conformational epitope that includes a lysine 
residue. Polyclonal rabbit antl-HV serum was titrated at the indicated 
dilutions against either peptide HV (O). peptide MHV (•) or peptide HV|K- 
Me| (A) by ELISA. Values presented are the mean absorbance obtained 
for a given dilution after subtracting the absorbance obtained with prei ru- 
n-tune serum at the same dilution and against the same coat Ag. Figure is 
a representative of three separate experiments. 

genlclty was also displayed by the peptide derivative in 
which the lysine side chains had been chemically modi- 
fied (peptide MHV). 

From these results, we infer that the major HIV-related 
eptlope expressed by peptide HV is dependent on a con- 
formation that is induced by disulfide bond formation 
and that the epitope includes at least one of the two 
lysine residues in the sequence. Preliminary results sug- 
gest that a significant proportion of the HIV- 1 -related 
antigenicity may be due to the sequence derived from gp- 
41 as a polyclonal antiserum preparation against gpl20 
(a kind gift from Dr. R. H. Purcell. National Institutes of 
Health, Bethesda, MD) showed poor cross-reactivity with 
peptide HV (data not shown). 

Peptide HV is immunogenic and elicits an anti-pep- 
tide response that is conformation specific. Immuniza- 
tion of two rabbits with peptide HV yielded an anti- 
peptide response in both rabbits indicating that the pep- 
tide is immunogenic in the absence of a carrier protein. 
This rabbit polyclonal antiserum preparation reacted 
weakly with the linear analog of peptide HV (Fig. 4) 



indicating that a majority of antibodies elicited by peptide 
HV are conformation specific. Interestingly the rabbit 
anti-peptide serum also reacted poorly with the derivative 
of peptide HV where the lysine side chains were chemi- 
cally modified (Fig. 4). Thus peptide HV elicits a predom- 
inant antibody response against a conformational epitope 
that is either the same as or overlaps with the one that 
is recognized on the corresponding sequence of HIV-1 in 
humans. 

Construction and characterization of a hybrid mole- 
cule that includes conformational epitopes derived 
from HBV and HIV-1. We have so far demonstrated that 
a designed synthetic peptide derived from the envelope 
sequence of HIV-1 self -assembles in a disulfide depend- 
ent manner to regenerate a dominant conformational 
epitope present on the native Ag. Furthermore, antibod- 
ies elicited in response to peptide HV are predominantly 
specific for the disulfide bonded form of the immunogen. 

Essentially these results parallel our recent observa- 
tions with a synthetic peptide derived from the HBsAg 
sequence 124 to 147 (peptide OS. Ref. 13). Because both 
the HBsAg and HIV-derived peptides are capable of spon- 
taneous self -assembly on cleavage from the solid support, 
we were Interested in determining whether co-oligomers 
of the HBsAg and HIV- 1 -derived sequences could be gen- 
erated to give a single molecule that includes epitopes 
from both pathogens. This is schematically illustrated in 
Figure 5. 

Equlmolar amounts of resin containing either protected 
peptide HV or protected peptide OS were thoroughly 
mixed and subjected to the hydrogen fluoride cleavage 
procedure to achieve simultaneous side chain deprotec- 
tion and cleavage from solid support. The resulting prod- 
uct was purified by cation exchange HPLC using a non- 
linear NaCl gradient (Fig. 6). Two major peaks were de- 
termined which eluted at salt concentrations of 0.2 and 
0.98 M, respectively [peaks 1 and 2, Fig. 6A). Peak 2 
was purified by preparative HPLC and its profile is shown 
in Figure 6B. An Ellman test (30) for purified peak 2 
(peptide OS-HV) was negative, indicative of quantitative 
disulfide bond formation. 

To determine that peptide OS-HV contains both the OS 
and HV sequence covalently bound to each other, we 
employed a sandwich ELISA protocol. Wells of ELISA 
plates were first coated with mouse mAb against the "a" 
determinant of HBsAg (MAB A2-73, a kind gift from Dr. 
J. Pillot, Pasteur Institute, Paris). Antibody-coated wells 
were then incubated with peptide OS-HV to allow the 

Peptide OS 'wwwww-^^ Solid Support 
+ 

Peptide HV ^^w^/^. ( -vQ s otl( | Support 

Side choin 
deprotection 
and cleavage 




Heterovolent co-otigomer 
(peptide OS-HV) 

Figures. A schematic illustration that depicts the generation of 
the hybrid peptide OS-HV. For experimental details see Matertals and 
Methods, 
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Figure 6. An HPLC profile of crude (A J and purified \B) preparations 
of peptide OS-HV. For experimental details, see Materials and Methods. 
The chart speed was 0.1 cm/mln and the flow rate 1 ml/min. The 
wavelength of detection was 220 nm. 
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COAT ANTIGEN 

Figure 7. A sandwich ELISA assay to demonstrate that the OS and 
HV components are covalently linked in peptide OS-HV. For experimental 
details, refer to Materials and Methods. Values are the mean of triplicate 
determinations where the deviation from mean was less than 25%. 

antibody to bind peptide through its OS sequence. Sub- 
sequently wells were washed and Incubated with human 
anti-HIV-l -positive serum to allow for binding to the HV 
sequence in the peptide OS-HV. Bound human IgG was 
then detected by appropriately labeled second antibody 
(see Materials and Methods). 

The results of the experiment are shown in Figure 7, 
where it can be seen that only peptide OS-HV gave a 
positive result. No signal was observed for either a phys- 
ical mixture of peptides OS and HV or the individual 
components alone or for an irrelevant peptide included 
as an additional control. The results clearly demonstrate 
that purified peak 2 in Figure 6 represents a co-oligomer 
of peptides OS and HV. 

Conformational epitopes expressed by individual 
peptide OS and HVare retained in the hybrid construct 
OS-HV. In a previous communication, we have demon- 
strated that rabbit polyclonal sera obtained in response 
to peptide OS recognize only the disulfide bonded oligo- 



meric form of peptide OS and not its reduced analog (13). 
Here we have shown that the anti-HV peptide response 
in rabbits is also conformation -specific (Fig. 4). Thus 
these different anti-peptlde antlsera should serve as use- 
ful probes to gauge the fidelity with which the epitope 
Integrity of the individual component is retained in the 
hybrid OS-HV molecule. Figure 8A shows the results of 
an experiment when rabbit anti-HV antlsera was titrated 
against a coat of either HV or OS-HV in an ELISA proce- 
dure. As is evident, both peptides showed comparable 
reactivity suggesting that the epitope expressed by pep- 
tide HV is not significantly altered when present as a 
component of the OS-HV molecule. When rabbit anti-OS 
antibodies were titrated against peptide OS or peptide 
OS-HV, near identical reactivities were again obtained 
(Fig. 8B). 

Further, peptide OS-HV but not peptide HV was found 
to cross-react with polyclonal antibodies specific for 
HBsAg of either subtype ad or ay (Fig. 8C) indicating that 
the OS sequence in OS-HV also express the conforma- 
tional and disulflde-dependent "a" epitope of HBsAg as 
has previously been shown for peptide OS (13). 

These observations were further substantiated with 
human sera positive for either anti-HBsAg or anti-HIV 
antibodies. Table II shows the results obtained from a 
study of cross-reactivity of human anti-HBsAg sera with 
either peptide OS, peptide OS-HV or the linear, mono- 
meric form of peptide OS (peptide MS). Comparable re- 
activity was obtained with peptide OS and OS-HV, 
whereas the peptide MS displayed poor antigenicity. Sim- 
ilar results were obtained with human anti-HIV antisera 
where peptide HV and OS-HV showed near identical an- 
tigenicity, whereas that of the linear, monomeric analog 
of peptide HV (peptide MHV) was low to negligible (Table 
HI). 

Cumulatively the results described in Figure 8 and 
Tables II and III clearly demonstrate that generation of 
the hybrid OS-HV molecule does not greatly perturb those 
conformational requirements necessary for optimal an- 
tigenic expression of the individual components. 

Peptide OS-HV is immunogenic and elicits confor- 
mation specific antibodies against its individual com- 
ponents. Though peptide OS-HV contains both the OS- 
and HV-dertved epitope, it was of interest to determine 
whether immunization with the hybrid would produce an 
antibody response against both components. To ascer- 
tain this, mice of four different H-2 haplotypes were 
immunized with either peptide OS, peptide HV, or peptide 
OS-HV and the resulting antisera were screened against 
either peptide OS or peptide HV. The results from this 
experiment are presented in Table IV. 

Immunization with peptide OS-HV yielded an anti-OS 
and an anti-HV antibody response in all the four strains 
of mice studied (Table IV). Interestingly, although im- 
munization with peptide HV alone gave no detectable 
anti-HV antibody response in B10.A mice, anti-HV anti- 
bodies were observed when OS-HV was used as Immu- 
nogen. This suggests that the OS sequence in OS-HV 
provides help for production of an anti-HV response In 
B10. A mice. 

The anti-OS titer obtained with peptide OS-HV was 
somewhat lower than that obtained on immunization 
with peptide OS alone, in all the four haplotypes, with 
Bl O.BR mice showing the most significant reduction (Ta- 
ble IV). On the other hand, anti-HV antibody titers ob- 
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Figure 8. The conformational Integrity of the OS and HV components Is retained in the hybrid peptide OS-HV. (A) ELISA titration profile obtained 
with rabbit anti-OS antibodies (13) against a coat Ag of either peptide OS (O) or peptide OS-HV (•). (B) Titration profile obtained with rabbit anti-HV 
antibodies against either peptide HV (A) or peptide OS-HV (A). (C) The reactivity obtained for polyclonal anti-HBsAg antisera specific for HBsAg of 
either subtype ad or ay against a coat of either peptide HV or OS-HV at an antiserum dilution of 1/100. Values are the absorbance obtlaned at 490 
nm and for panels A and B backgorund absorbance obtained with prelmmune serum at each dilution was subtracted. Each panel Is a representative 
of three independent experiments. 



TABLE II 

Reacttvtty of human anti-HCsAg sera wtth peptides OS. OS-HV, and 



OD«bo wtth Coat Peptides of 

Sample 

OS OS-HV MS 



I 


0.92 


1.02 


0.31 


2 


0.56 


0.50 


0.0 


3 


0.47 


0.41 


0.09 


4 


0.41 


0.30 


0.06 


5 


1.31 


0.94 


0.22 


6 


0.70 


1.20 


0.26 


7 


0.32 


0.39 


0.14 


8 


0.36 


0.33 


0.09 


9 


0.44 


0.46 


0.14 


10 


0.29 


0.22 


0.08 



" Wells coated with either 1 ^g of peptides OS or MS or with 2 Mg of 
peptide OS-HV were incubated with 100 n of a 1/10 dilution of sera from 
Individuals who had received three doses of the Hepatitis B vaccine (see 
Materials and Methods). Values presented are the mean absorbance of 
duplicate samples obtained at 490 nm after subtracting the absorbance 
of a negative control serum sample also performed In duplicate. 

TABLE IH 



Reactivity of human antt-HIV-1 antisera with peptides HV. OS-HV. 
and MHV° 



Sample 


OD 4 m> with Coat Peptides of 
HV OS-HV MHV 


1 


0.86 


0.92 


0.10 


2 


1.01 


1.04 


0.05 


3 


1.12 


1.11 


0.22 


4 


1.01 


1.08 


0.0 


5 


0.45 


0.45 


0.10 


6 


1.06 


1.10 


0.02 


7 


1.19 


1.17 


0.25 


8 


1.12 


1.08 


0.10 


9 


0.81 


0.84 


0.0 


10 


0.77 


0.68 


0.02 


11 


0.80 


0.80 


0.0 


12 


0.68 


0.61 


0.0 


13 


1.17 


1.22 


0.15 


14 


0.62 


0.69 


0.0 


15 


0 83 


0.85 


0.0 


16 


0.64 


0.61 


0.0 



a The experimental protocol followed is identical to that described for 
Table II except that the coat antigens were either 1 ^g/well of peptides 
HV or MHV and 2 Mg/well of peptide OS-HV. 



tained with either peptide HV or OS-HV were comparable 
in all the responder strains. Furthermore, the anti-OS 
and antl-HV antibodies, obtained in all the four mouse 
strains with peptide OS-HV were also conformation-spe- 



cific as they were incapable of recognizing the linear, 
monomeric analogs of either peptide OS or peptide HV 
(Fig. 9). 

The Th cell epitope resident in OS and HV sequences 
are codominant in the OS-HV hybrid peptide. The im- 
munogenicity of peptides OS (13) and HV (Fig. 4) in the 
absence of a carrier protein indicates that both of these 
sequences include Th cell epitopes. We next investigated 
the status of these Th cell epitopes in the hybrid peptide 
OS-HV. Lymphocytes f rom the mouse groups of the four 
different strains that were primed with either peptide OS, 
peptide HV or peptide OS-HV (Table IV) were challenged 
in vitro with either peptide OS or HV and the stimulation 
index determined. These results are presented in Table 
V. A proliferative response was obtained to both peptide 
OS and HV in mice immunized with peptide OS-HV in all 
the four haplotypes demonstrating that the Th cell deter- 
minants in the component peptide retain their activity in 
the hybrid peptide OS-HV. Further the proliferative re- 
sponse against a given peptide was essentially the same 
in mice primed with either the individual peptide or the 
hybrid peptide OS-HV in most cases (Table IV). Thus the 
Th cell determinants resident in OS and HV sequences 
remain codominant in the hybrid peptide in three of the 
four mouse strains tested. The only exception to this was 
C57BL/6 mice where a high stimulation index was ob- 
tained with mice primed and challenged with peptide OS 
(Table IV). The unusually, high stimulation index ob- 
served for the group is somewhat surprising particularly 
because C57BL/6 mice do not represent the highest an- 
tibody responders to peptide OS (Table IV). 

Another Interesting finding in Table V Is that lympho- 
cytes from B10.A mice primed with peptide HV respond 
to an in vitro challenge with same peptide. This contrasts 
with the result in Table IV where the B10.A mice was 
found to be incapable of producing an anti-HV antibody 
response to peptide HV as immunogen. However, an anti- 
HV response was obtained when the immunogen was 
peptide OS-HV. These results indicate that the lack of an 
antibody response to peptide HV in BIO. A mice is not due 
to "hole" in either the B or T cell repertoire. The reason 
for this observation is not clear at the present time and 
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TABLE IV 

M urine humorat responses to individual components of peptide OS-HV on Immunization with peptide OS-H V 0 

1/ Antibody Titer Against 

No. Immunogcn Peptide 



H-2 
Haplotype 



OS 



HV 



1 


BIO. A 


a 


OS 


8000 










HV 




ND" 








OS-HV 


2000 


2000 


2 


C57BL/6 


b 


OS 


16000 










HV 




32000 








OS-HV 


4000 


64000 


3 


B10.M 


f 


OS 


4000 










HV 




32000 








OS-HV 


8000 


64000 


4 


B10.BR 


k 


OS 


32000 










HV 




2000 








OS-HV 


1000 


1000 



° Groups of four mice from each strain were immunized with 20 ng of either peptide OS. peptide HV, or the hybrid 
peptide OS-HV (see Materials and Methods). Sera obtained from each group after a booster Immunization were titrated 
against either peptide OS or peptide HV as Indicated. Titers are expressed as that dilution of serum (1/1000 or greater) 
that gave an absorbance 2.1 times greater than that obtained for the prclmmune serum at a constant dilution of 1/1 000. 
Values are expressed as a reciprocal of antibody titers and are a representative of three Independent experiments. 

b ND, not detectable at a serum dilution of 1/100. 
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ANTISERUM DILUTION 

Figure 9. The hybrid peptide OS-HV elicits conformation -specific 
anti-OS and anti-HV antibody responses in a variety of mouse strains. 
Pooled sera (see Materials and Methods) obtained from B10.M (A and C) 
and C57BL/6 (B and D) were titrated against either peptide OS (O) or 
peptide MS (•) [A and B) at the indicated dilutions by ELISA. In a separate 
experiment, these sera were also titrated against either peptide HV (A) or 
peptide MHV (A) (C and D). Values are the absorbance obtained at 490 
nm after subtracting absorbance obtained for preimmune serum at each 
dilution. Though results from only two mouse strains are shown here, 
BIO. A and BIO. BR mice also gave essentially Identical results. 

further experiments would be needed to unravel this. It 
Is possible that the T cells activated by peptide HV are, 
for some reason, incapable of stimulating the anti-HV 
antibody producing B cells. 

DISCUSSION 

In a companion study (13) we showed that a synthetic 
peptide derived from the major protein of hepatitis B 
surface Ag could spontaneously self -assemble via disul- 
fide-mediated oligomerization to reconstitute a confor- 
mational, group-specif ic determinant of HBsAg. The abil- 
ity to derive such conformational epitope-mimic se- 



TABLE V 

Lymphocyte proliferation responses to component peptides in mice 
primed with either peptides OS, HV, or the hybrid peptide OS-HV" 



Mouse 
strain 


Immunogen 


S.I. on Challenge with Peptide* 
OS HV 


B10.A 


OS-HV 


55.2 ± 1.6 






HV 




11.8 ±2.0 




OS-HV 


5.2 ± 1 .5 


8.1 ± LI 


C57BL/6 


OS 


5.3 ± 0.2 






HV 




4.2 ± 1.4 




OS-HV 


5.7 ± 1.9 


5.3 ± 1.2 


B10.M 


OS 


5.9 ± 0.4 






HV 




5.2 ± 1.5 




OS-HV 


4.6 ± 1.0 


16.2 ±3.7 


B10.BR 


OS 


4.3 ± 0.6 






HV 




8.1 ±2.3 




OS-HV 


6.5 ± 2.2 


8.3 ± 1.6 



° For the experimental protocol (see Materials and Methods), Lympho- 
cytes from mice primed with either peptide OS or HV were challenged In 
vivo with the homologous peptide whereas lymphocytes from mice primed 
with peptide OS-HV were challenged separately with peptides OS and HV. 

b S.I.. stimulation Index. Values are mean (±SE) of S.I. obtained from 
three to five wells. 

quences from native Ag clearly opens up novel 
possibilities for developing peptide vaccines. The impor- 
tance of these observations is further underscored by our 
more recent results that a myristylated form of this pep- 
tide Is highly immunogenic in rhesus monkeys when 
alum is used as an adjuvant (manuscript submitted). 

The present Investigation was undertaken to determine 
whether these observations could be extended to other 
viral Ag. Given that a major drawback with synthetic 
peptide immunogens as candidate vaccines is their ina- 
bility to accurately represent their conformational^ re- 
stricted counterparts in the native protein (19, 31). this 
question assumes significance. A chimeric peptide that 
included sequences from both the envelope proteins of 
HIV-1 was shown to form disulfide-bonded multimers in 
a manner that was reminiscent of the HBsAg-derived 
peptide (13). Thus the oligomeric peptide, but not its 
linear monomeric analog, was recognized by human anti- 
HIV-1 antisera indicating that peptide HV represents a 
disulfide-induced conformational epitope on the native 
Ag. Further, peptide HV was found to be immunogenic 
in rabbits eliciting a predominant response against a 
conformational epitope that is either the same or overlaps 
with one that is commonly recognized on the native Ag 
when presented to the human immune system. 
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Taken together, the results obtained with peptide HV 
closely parallel those observed with the HBsAg derived 
peptide OS (124-147) (13) suggesting that it may have a 
more general applicability. Indeed as we have shown 
here, the ability to design a peptide with an inherent self- 
assembling capacity clearly enhances the scope of this 
approach and has important Implications for the even- 
tual development of successful peptide vaccines. It must 
be noted here that the design of peptide HV did not 
Include the capacity to elicit a virus neutralizing antibody 
response. Rather this peptide was used as an exploratory 
model for future developmental work. 

Because we had two separate peptides with intrinsic 
self-oligomerization properties, one derived from HBsAg 
and the other from HIV-1, the next question we asked 
was whether it would be possible to co-oligomerize these 
two sequences. In other words, could one generate a 
single molecule that encodes epitopes from both patho- 
gens? Such a system might eventually prove useful in 
developing a polyvalent vaccine that can confer simul- 
taneous protection against multiple pathogens which are 
transmitted by common routes and likely to lead to coin- 
fection (e.g.. HBV and HIV) (32). 

By simply mixing equi molar amount of the independent 
peptide resins, we were able to obtain in situ, the hybrid 
peptide OS-HV upon cleavage. It was subsequently dem- 
onstrated that the hybrid peptide displayed the confor- 
mation dependent epitopes of both OS and HV. Indeed, 
at least at the gross level, the HBsAg and HIV related 
epitopes were expressed as efficiently in the hybrid pep- 
tide OS-HV as by the individual component peptides OS 
and HV, respectively. From this we infer that the param- 
eters that influence the final conformation of OS and HV 
sequences in the ollgomeric peptides OS and HV are not 
significantly affected when they are co-oligomerized to 
generate hybrid peptide OS-HV. Immunization with the 
peptide resulted in an antibody response against both 
components and these antibodies showed marked pref- 
erence for the disulflde-bonded ollgomeric forms of the 
OS and HV peptides. Thus it is possible to create poly- 
valent peptide molecules that include conformational ep- 
itopes from a variety of pathogens which in turn can 
elicit a conformation-specific humoral response against 
each of the individual component epitopes. 

An analysis for the status of the OS and HV resident 
Th cell epitopes in the hybrid peptide OS-HV revealed 
that both the epitopes (or sets of epitopes) remain active 
in all the four strains of mice used for the study. Indeed 
in three of these strains the level of in vitro stimulation 
obtained on challenge was comparable regardless of 
whether the mice were primed with a component peptide 
alone or with the hybrid peptide OS-HV peptide, suggest- 
ing that the Th epitope contributed by the OS and HV 
sequences are codomlnant in the hybrid peptide. This is 
an important finding as it circumvents a primary obstacle 
in design and development of polyvalent candidate vac- 
cines. 

The traditional approach toward polyvalent Immuno- 
gens has been to tandemly link characterized epitopes 
into an immunologically complex linear sequence by us- 
ing either synthetic peptide (33. 34) or recombinant DNA 
(35) methodologies. However, this strategy suffers from 
the potential drawback of selective immunodominance 
which probably results from intramolecular competition 
between T cell epitopes (33. 36). Thus immunization with 



such linear constructs results in a hierarchy between the 
component epitopes so that the immune response is di- 
rected toward the more immunogenic epitopes, whereas 
the less immunogenic T cell epitopes remain cryptic (33, 
36). It is not clear at present why peptide OS-HV does not 
show the phenomenon of intramolecular epitope compe- 
tition and experiments are underway to address this. We 
believe that there are two factors which contribute to- 
ward the observed codominance of Th cell epitopes in 
this model. First the OS and HV sequences are linked to 
each other solely by disulfide bonds in peptide OS-HV. 
Second, this peptide being of an ollgomeric nature is 
presumably large enough to enter the Ag processing path- 
way (37, 38). Thus on uptake by the APC a simple reduc- 
tion of disulfide bonds in either the pre-lysosomal or 
lysosomal compartments (39) is sufficient to release the 
individual OS and HV fragments which can display their 
full immunogenicity. However, this is only a hypothesis 
and needs to be verified. 

Although the term polyvalent has often been used to 
denote a designed immunogen incorporating a multiplic- 
ity of epitopes (40), we propose that classification of these 
as either multi- or heterovalent would be more descrip- 
tive. Thus a multivalent immunogen can be one where 
its component epitopes were derived from one or more 
proteins of a single pathogen (e.g., Ref. 41). On the other 
hand the term heterovalent can be applied to such im- 
munogens where their component epitopes were derived 
from more than one pathogen (e.g., peptide OS-HV). The 
disulf ide-medlated approach has been used in the past to 
generate a synthetic hybrid peptide containing selected 
epitopes from the merozoite specific protein of Plasmo- 
dium falciparum (41). However, in this instance, the 
question of conformational B cell determinants was not 
addressed and neither was the relative immunodomi- 
nance of the component epitopes. Clearly then, the meth- 
odology involving generation of self -assembling confor- 
mational epitope-mimic sequences as discussed in this 
and the previous report (13) provides a powerful and 
versatile new strategy for developing both multi- and 
heterovalent immunogens that may eventually find suc- 
cess as vaccines. 

Perhaps the most Important and immediate application 
of our system is that it permits one to address the problem 
of antigenic variation. This would be particularly rele- 
vant to the problems associated with developing a vaccine 
against HIV- 1 . The principal neutralizing determinant on 
gpl20 is localized to a region between a disulfide loop 
spanning from residues 303 and 338 (42-44). However, 
this sequence represents a hypervariable region of the 
protein and consequently antibodies raised against it 
have only type specific virus neutralizing ability (44, 45). 
We have recently constructed a multivalent co-oligomer 
molecule that includes conformational^ restricted prin- 
cipal neutralizing determinant sequences from five dis- 
tinct isolates of HIV-1. The immunologic properties of 
this immunogen and the ability of antibodies raised 
against it to neutralize a broader cross-section of HIV- 1 
isolates is currently under investigation. 
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A cysteine-rich peptide of sequence 124 to 147 of 
the major protein of hepatitis B surface Ag (HBsAg) 
was synthesized. On cleavage and subsequent work- 
up it was found that all of the cysteine sulfhydryl 
groups had spontaneously formed disulfide bonds 
to yield a heterogenous mixture of multiple forms 
with molecular masses ranging from 8 to 35 kDa 
(peptide OS{124-147I}. In a direct ELISA peptide 
OSJ124-147] showed a high degree of cross-reactiv- 
ity with polyclonal anti-HBsAg antiserum whereas 
the HBsAg-related antigenicity of its disulfide-re- 
duced analogs was insignificant. Peptide OSJ124- 
1 47] was also recognized by all 1 5 of the anti-HBs Ag- 
positive human sera tested. Further studies re- 
vealed that peptide OS[124~147] represents the con- 
formational, disulfide-dependent "a" determinant of 
HBsAg and elicits antibodies that cross-react with 
a variety of HBsAg subtypes. Anti-peptide antibod- 
ies bound to the corresponding native epitope with 
an apparent affinity higher than that of homologous 
antisera. Finally, polyclonal anti-OS[124-147] anti- 
bodies could also immunoprecipitate purified Dane 
particles in solution. Together these studies indi- 
cate that peptide OS[124-147) represents an excel- 
lent candidate component of a peptide-based vac- 
cine for hepatitis B. 



The envelope of HBV2 consists of several protein spe- 
cies (see Refs. 1-3 for a review). The major component of 
the HBsAg is the S protein which is composed of 226 
amino acids and is either glycosylated (gp 27) or nongly- 
cosylated (p 24). In addition to the S protein lesser 
amounts of higher molecular weight proteins have also 
been detected (3, 4). Of these the middle (M) protein 
corresponds to the S protein with an additional 55 amino 
acids derived from the pre-S 2 component of the envelope 
(env) gene and is also present in two forms (gp33 and 
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gp36) according to the extent of glycosylation. The large 
(L) protein is encoded by the pre-S 1 region, the pre-S2 
region and S gene and is present in a glycosylated (gp42) 
and a nonglycosylated (p39) form. This protein is of vari- 
able length according to the subtype (3). The possibility of 
a synthetic peptide vaccine for HBV had been suggested 
earlier (5 ( 6) and subsequent cloning of the HBV genome 
along with the deduced amino acid sequence {e.g., see 
Ref. 7) spurred a lot of interest in this area. Synthetic 
peptides have been successfully used to localize immu- 
nologically and functionally important determinants on 
the pre-S region of HBsAg (3. 8, 9). Further pre-S 1 and 
pre-S2 derived peptides capable of inducing virus neu- 
tralizing antibodies have also been described (10-12). 
However, the S protein has proved more intractable to 
such analysis primarily because a majority of its anti- 
genic determinants are dependent on conformation 
which in turn is induced by disulfide bond formation 
(13-15). Disulfide bonds also appear to be involved in 
intermolecular cross-linking of monomer S protein mol- 
ecules (see Ref. 16). raising the possibility that the S 
protein may also express antigenic determinants depend- 
ent upon its quarter nary structure. 

Serologically HBsAg has one group-specific antigenic 
determinant "a" and two sets of mutually exclusive deter- 
minants *d" or "y n and M w" or "r" resulting in four major 
serotypes: adw, adr, ayw, and ayr (17). Using a panel of 
S protein-derived synthetic peptides Gerin et al. (18) ob- 
served that the group-specific "a" Ag was composed of at 
least three nonoverlapping sequences, whereas the se- 
quence between residues 1 1 0 and 1 37 specified the major 
d/y subtype system. Bhatnagar et al. (19) have shown 
that the nonapeptide sequence 139 to 147 represents an 
essential part of the *a" determinant, though the presence 
of an additional "d M epitope within this sequence has also 
been suggested (20). The M a" epitope contained between 
residues 139 and 147 appears to be conformational be- 
cause a cyclic form of the corresponding synthetic pep- 
tide was recognized by human anti-HBsAg antisera with 
higher affinity than the linear analog (21 , 22). 

An additional conformation-dependent *a" epitope has 
also been identified with a disulfide induced cyclic pep- 
tide corresponding to residues 122 to 137 of HBsAg (23, 
24). In addition to the cyclic "a M epitope a sequential *y 

* Abbreviations used in this paper: HBsAg. hepatitis B surface Ag; 
HBV. hepatitis B virus: RT. room temperature. 
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epitope has also been identified on this sequence (24). 
More recent studies indicate that the cyclic 139-147 
peptide represents the more immunodominant epitope 
than the cyclic 122-137 peptide in humans vaccinated 
with either the plasma or recombinant -derived hepatitis 
B vaccine (25). 

In this communication we report that a synthetic pep- 
tide corresponding to residues 124 to 147 of the S protein 
spontaneously oligomerizes to reconstitute a conforma- 
tional group-specific antigenic determinant of HBsAg 
that is stringently dependent upon the integrity of the 
oligomer. Furthermore the oligomeric peptide Is immu- 
nogenic and elicits high affinity antibodies capable of 
recognizing a variety of HBsAg subtypes and immunopre- 
cipitating Dane particles. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Materials. Plasma-derived HBsAg used in these experiments was 
the vaccine preparation (H-B-VAX) marketed by Merck Sharp and 
Dohme (Westpolnt. PA). This preparation contains purified HBsAg 
at a protein concentration of 20 pg/ml. Polyclonal horse antl-HBsAg 
antiserum was purchased from Wellcome Laboratories (Beckenham, 
UK). HBsAg subtype-specific antlsera used were the WHO Interna- 
tional Reference reagents obtained from the Central Laboratory of 
the Netherlands Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service (Amsterdam, 
The Netherlands). HBsAg subtype standards used were either the 
WHO (subtypes adw, ayw) or N1H (subtypes ayr. ayw2. a2dw. and 
adw2) reference reagents and were a kind gift from Dr. M. S. Raja- 
gopalan (National Institute of Immunology, New Delhi, India). All 
secondary antibodies conjugated to horseradish peroxidase were 
purchased from Sigma Chemical Co. (St. Louis, MO). 

Peptide synthesis. Peptide S|124-147| (sequence, CTTPA9GN- 
SMFPSCCCTKPTDGNC) was synthesized by the solid phase method 
(26) on 4-methylbenzhydrylamlne resin using an Applied Blosystems 
model 430A automated peptide synthesizer. A 500-mg sample of the 
peptide-resin was cleaved and deprotected in the presence of 0.5 ml 
thloanisole with 8 ml of a 10% (v/v) solution of trtfluoromethanesul- 
fonlc acid in trlfluoroacetic acid at RT for 90 min. The crude product 
was precipitated In ether and filtered. The residue was dissolved in 
10% acetic acid and lyophilized. Product obtained was dissolved in 
15 ml of 5% acetic acid and dialyzed in a tubing with a molecular 
mass cut off of 1200 Da. (Sigma Chemical Co.. St. Louis, MO) over 
20 h against 5% acetic acid with four changes of 2 liters each. The 
dialyzed solution was lyophilized again to yield 70 mg of peptide 
OS[124- 147] which was characterized by amino acid analysis. Both 
partially reduced (peptide TS|124-1471) and monomer (peptide 
MS[124-14)) derivatives were obtained by reduction with a 10-fold 
molar excess of dithiothreitol (RT, 3 h) followed by treatment with a 
24-fold excess of lodoacetamlde (30 min. RT). Peptides TS| 124-147) 
and MS1124-147] could be purified by reverse phase HPLC on a C- 
1 8 column Bondapak. 7.8 mm x 30 cm) using an aqueous gradient 
of 0 to 60% acetonitrile In 0. 1 % TFA over 40 min. Though peptides 
OS[ 1 24- 1 47) and TS| 1 24- 1471 could be visualized by silver staining 
after gel electrophoresis under nonreduclng conditions, peptide 
MS|1 24-147J was not detectable. However, the latter peptide could 
be observed at the expected molecular mass (~3 kDa) by prior dan- 
sylatlon and subsequent exposure of the gel to UV light. 

EUSA. Wells were coated with 1 M g of Ag in 100 til of PBS (pH 7.41 
at 37*C for 3 h. Subsequently they were blocked with 100 ^1 of 5% 
(w/v) solution of nonfat dry milk powder at 37°C for 2 h and washed 
thoroughly. Allquots of 1 00 /il of indicated dilutions of antibody were 
added and incubated overnight at 4°C. After washing, wells were 
incubated with 1 00 y\ of horseradish peroxidase- labeled secondary 
antibody at 37°C for 1 .5 h. Chromogen used was o-phenylenedlamine 
and the absorbance was measured at 490 nm. 

Immunization with peptide OS{ 124-147}. A group of four BALB/ 
c mice were immunized l.p. with 20 *ig each of peptide OS[124-147] 
in CFA. Three weeks later {day 21) these animals were boosted with 
an Identical dose of peptide in IF A. Mice were bled from the retroor- 
bital plexus 7 days after the boost (day 28) and the sera pooled. 

Two N2W rabbits were immunized I.m. with 200 Mg each of peptide 
In CFA. Eight weeks later (day 56) the rabbits were boosted with an 
Identical dose of peptide in IF A. Blood was collected from the retroor- 
bital plexus on day 63. Assays of Individual sera Indicated that, 
although one of the rabbits responded fairly well to peptide, the other 
gave a relatively weaker response (—4 -fold lower titer against pep- 
tide). Only the serum obtained from the higher responder rabbit was 



used for experiments described in this report. 

Purification of Dane particles. Dane particles were purified from 
human plasma positive for HBV DNA by a previously described 
method (27). Presence of virions in the purified preparation was 
confirmed by transmission electron microscopy after negative stain- 
ing with 2% phosphotungstic acid (pH 6.8) on a CM 10 Phillips 
microscope. Presence of HBV DNA in the preparation was also 
established by spot hybridization (28). The number of Dane particles 
was quantitated by calibration against a known standard quantity 
of cloned HBV DNA assuming one genome (3.2 kb) per Dane particle. 

Immunoprectpttatlon of Dane particles by antt-peptide anti- 
serum. Dane particles corresponding to about 40 pg DNA were 
diluted to 100 *a in PBS to which was added 10 n\ of either rabbit 
anti-OS| 124- 1471 serum, rabbit pre Immune serum, or rabbit antl- 
HBsAg serum as positive control. The total volume was made up to 
200 fi\ In PBS. This was incubated first at 37*C for 1 h and then at 
4°C overnight. An aliquot of 100 jd of a protein A-Sepharose 4B 
suspension in PBS (Pharmacia. Sweden] was added and incubation 
continued with gently shaking at 37°C for 1 h followed by a 3-h 
incubation at 4°C. The suspension was then centrifuged at 2000 
rpm for 15 min and supernatant collected. The protein A-Sepharose 
pellet was washed thrice with 3 ml each of PBS and bound material 
eluted with 100 pi of 0.1 M glyclne-HCl buffer (pH 2.8). Both super- 
natant and eluate were processed for spot hybridization using pre- 
viously described procedure (28). 

RESULTS 

Choice and synthesis of peptide S1124-147]. We 
chose to synthesize a peptide corresponding to residues 
124 to 147 of the S protein because it was expected to 
contain the group-specific determinants localized to both 
122-137 (23, 24) and 139-147 (19) segments. The se- 
quence selected was that present in HBsAg of subtype 
adw (19) and contains five cysteine residues, one each at 
the amino and carboxyl termini with the remainder oc- 
curring at positions 137. 138, and 139. 

Following synthesis and cleavage from resin an Ellman 
test (29) revealed that less than 2% of the cysteines bore 
free sulfhydryl groups; indicative of spontaneous and 
quantitative disulfide bond formation. Given the odd 
number of cysteine residues it was expected that this 
product (peptide OS[ 1 24- 1 47]) would represent an oligo- 
meric form. This was indeed found to be the case by gel 
electrophoresis which showed that peptide OS[ 124-1 47) 
was a mixture of multiple forms with apparent molecular 
masses ranging from about 8 to 35 kDa though a promi- 
nent band at a molecular mass of about 1 2 kDa was also 
present (Fig. 1). From the theoretical molecular mass of 
the monomer (2.5 kDa) we expect the latter band to 
correspond to a tetrameric or pentameric species. On 
reduction and subsequent carboxymethylation [Mate- 
rials and Methods) two peaks could be purified by HPLC. 
The major peak corresponded to the monomer (peptide 
MS[124-147)) and a minor peak which by gel electropho- 
resis appears to represent a partially reduced trimeric 
species (peptide TS[124-147J) (Fig. 1). 

Peptide OS[124-147] contains HBsAg-related anti- 
genic determinants. All of the three peptides described 
above were tested for cross-reactivity with polyclonal 
antl-HBsAg antiserum by direct ELISA {Materials and 
Methods}. Although peptide OS|124-147J displayed sig- 
nificant cross-reactivity, the HBsAg-related antigenicity 
of both peptides TSJ124-147) and MS|124-147] was 
drastically reduced (Fig. 2). Specificity of antibody and 
OSJ124-147] interaction could be demonstrated by dose- 
dependent competitive inhibition in the presence of in- 
creasing amounts of HBsAg (results not shown). Thus 
the peptide S[124-147] appears to spontaneously recon- 
stitute one or more antigenic determinants related to 
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Figure. I. PAGE of peptides OS| 1 24- 1 47] and TS| 1 24-1 47J under non- 
reduclng conditions. Two micrograms of each peptide were dissolved In 
an equal volume of 2-ME-deflclent sample buffer \S% (w/v) SDS, 0.25 M 
Trts, 40% |v/vj glycerol, and 0.005% brom phenol blue) and resolved on 
an 18% polyacrylarnfde get Visualization was by silver staining. Lanes: 
2, MW markers (in kDa): 2. peptide OS| 124-147): and 3. peptide TS[124- 
147 J. 
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Figure. 2. Polyclonal antl-HBsAg antiserum recognizes peptide 
OS|124-147J in an EUSA assay. For the experimental protocol see Ma- 
terials arid Methods. Figure shows a representative of three separate 
experiments where, each determination was done in duplicate. Data are 
expressed as P/N ratios where N represents Iheabsorbance obtained with 
an irrelevant peptide corresponding to the human IL-10 sequence 161 to 
171 at a dilution of 1/300. Though the crude peptide OS| 124- 147) ob- 
tained as described in Materials and Methods was used for this experi- 
ment, similar results were obtained with peptide that was passed either 
through a gel-permeation or reverse phase HPLC column. Further a 
second batch of peptide OS|l 24- 147| that was obtained by the hydrogen 
fluoride procedure of cleavage from the solid support {done by Multiple 
Peptide Systems, San Diego, CA) also gave identical results. 

HBsAg which is dependent upon Integrity of the disulfide 
bonds in the oligomer. The higher titer obtained with 
HBsAg (Fig. 2) indicates that peptide OS[124-147] does 
not represent ail of the epitopes expressed by the S 
protein. 

Peptide OSl 124- 147} contains the "a" determinant of 
HBsAg. Standard HBsAg subtype-specific antisera were 
screened for cross-reactivity with peptides OS(I24-147|, 
TS|124-147), and MS[124-147]. Significant reactivity 
was observed to peptide OS[124-147] with ail three sub- 
type-specific antisera though the corresponding antige- 



nicity of peptides TS(124-1471 and MS[124-147] was 
drastically reduced (Table 1). This demonstrates that the 
epitope(s) expressed by peptide OS[124-147) represents 
the group specific "a" determinant of HBsAg (17) and that 
this "a w antigenicity is disulfide bond dependent. 

Peptide OS[124-147] represents a dominant constit- 
uent of the HBsAg epitope repertoire in humans. To 
ascertain whether the epitope contained within the 124 
to 147 sequence of HBsAg is also expressed in humans. 
anti-HBsAg antisera from 15 donors were titrated against 
either HBsAg or peptide OS[124-147]. Of these. 13 were 
individuals who had received either one* two, or three 
doses of a plasma-derived hepatitis B vaccine whereas 
the remaining two were from individuals who had previ- 
ously recovered from a hepatitis B viral infection. 

Table II gives the results of this experiment. All samples 
were positive for both anti-HBsAgand anti-OS[124-147) 
with titers being comparable in many cases. Sera nega- 
tive for anti-HBsAg by conventional assays from four 
donors were also titrated in parallel. All of these were 
also negative in our experiment (results not shown), in- 
dicative of the specificity of the assay system. These 
results suggest that the HBsAg epitope(s) related to that 
of peptide OS|124-147] Is dominant when presented to 
the human immune system. 

It is not clear at present why the anti-OSj 1 24- 1 47] titer 
in some cases is greater than the anti-HBsAg titer (Table 
2), though there is precedence for such observation (25). 

TABLE I 

Peptide OSI124-147J contains one or more conformation-dependent 
*a* determinants" 



Subtype Specificity 




P/N 




of Antiserum 


OSi 124- 1471 


TS| 124- 1471 


MSU24-147I 


ad 


645 


3.2 


0.3 


ay 


54.0 


5.4 


0,5 


ar 


47.8 


4.3 


0.6 



"Subtype-specific antisera (dilution, 1/100) used were the WHO Inters 
national Reference reagents obtained from the Central Laboratory of the 
Netherlands Red Cross Blood Transfusion Services. Values are the mean 
of triplicate determinations. 



TABLE II 

Human anil HBsAg antisera cross-react with peptide OS{ 124-147 J* 



Sample No. 



1/ Antibody Titer 



Anti-HBsAg 



Antl-OSJ 1 24- 1 47| 



1 


660 


440 


2 


210 


130 


3 


490 


240 


4 


900 


780 


5 


670 


880 


6 


3620 


1130 


7 


3050 


2190 


8 


150 


140 


9 


410 


240 


10 


710 


520 


M 


1160 


440 


12 


1710 


1360 


13 


4570 


3430 


14 


150 


530 


15 


2660 


2040 



* Wells coated with either peptide OS|l24-147] or HBsAg were incu- 
bated with 100 ft\ of varying dilutions of sera from individuals either 
vaccinated with a plasma -derived hepatitis B vaccine (Nos. 1-13) or 
individuals with a prior clinical history of hepatitis B (Nos. 14 and 15). 
For normal serum the negative control serum provided with the AUSAfi 
kit (Abbot Laboratories. Chicago, IL) was used. Total human lg bound was 
measured and titers are expressed as that dilution of serum that gave an 
absorbance 2. 1 times greater than that obtained for the normal serum 
control at the same dilution. Values are the mean of three independent 
determinations where each determination was done in duplicate. 
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Peptide OS1124-147J elicits antibodies cross-reac- 
tive with native HBsAg. To further examine the HBsAg- 
related epitope encoded within peptide OS| 124-147) pol- 
yclonal antl-peptide antisera were raised in both mice 
and rabbits. Peptide OS[124-147] was found to be im- 
munogenic in the absence of a carrier protein in both 
hosts and a primary IgG response could be boosted upon 
subsequent challenge with peptide. These antisera were 
titrated against either peptide or HBsAg and the results 
are shown in Figure 3. In both cases the titration profiles 
obtained against peptide and HBsAg were essentially sim- 
ilar Indicating that at least a major proportion of antibod- 
ies elicited against peptide also cross-react with native 
HBsAg. This implies that the determinant(s) expressed 
by peptide OS[124-147) mimic the corresponding epi- 
topes of HBsAg with high fidelity. 

The majority of antibodies obtained in response to pep- 
tide OS[ 124-1 47) appear to be directed against one or 
more conformational determinants although very weak 
(<10%) to no cross-reactivity was observed with either 
peptide MS( 124- 147j ( peptide TS[124-147J or HBsAg re- 
duced with 2-ME (results not shown). 

In double antibody competition experiments it was 
found that binding of polyclonal anti-HBsAg antiserum 
to peptide OS[124-147] was Inhibited in a dose-depend- 
ent manner by Increasing concentrations of rabbit anti- 
peptide antiserum (Fig. 4. O). On the other hand, binding 
of rabbit an ti -peptide antisera to native HBsAg was un- 
affected by increasing concentrations of polyclonal anti- 
HBsAg antisera (Fig. 4, •) with only about 20% inhibition 
at a competitor dilution of 1 :2 (not shown). Similarly anti- 
HBsAg antibodies were also unable to compete with anti- 
peptide antisera for peptide OS[124-147J (results not 
shown). In all cases tracer antibody was used at a con- 
stant dilution that was fivefold less than its titer for 
peptide OS( 1 24- 1 47| so as to maintain comparable levels 
of anti-peptide antibodies in both sets. Essentially Iden- 
tical results were obtained when a preparation of mouse 
polyclonal anti-HBsAg antiserum was used instead of the 
horse polyclonal anti-HBsAg preparation as described in 
Figure 4 (not shown). 

Collectively these data Indicate that, although poly- 
clonal an ti -HBsAg antibodies and anti-peptide antibodies 
recognize either a common or overlapping determinant 
on peptide OS| 1 24- 1 47], anti-peptide antibodies bind the 
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Figure 3. Titration profiles of polyclonal antl-OS| 1 24- 1 47J antiserum 
vs HBsAg and peptide. Mouse (AJ or rabbit (B) antl-peptlde antisera were 
titrated using the Indicated dilutions against either peptide OS(124-1471 
(OJ or HBsAg (•). Data are expressed as P/N ratios where N represents the 
absorbance obtained for reaction of a I /1 00 dilution of preimmune serum 
with the respective Ag. 
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Figure 4. Competition between antl-OS{l 24-1 47] and anti-HBsAg an- 
tibodies for the OS|124-1471-related epitope on HBsAg and peptide. In 
one set (O) wells coated with OS(124-147| were incubated with a 1/400 
final dilution of anti-HBsAg serum along with the Indicated final dilutions 
of rabbit antl-OS|l 24- 1 47J antiserum as competitor. In the second set (•) 
wells coated with HBsAg were Incubated with a final dilution of I/30O0 
of rabbit antl-OS[124-147] along with the Indicated final dilutions of 
an ti- HBsAg as competitor. Values presented are the mean of triplicate 
determinations and are expressed as percent of absorbance obtained in 
the absence of competitor. 



TABLE III 

Polyclonal rabbit anti-OStl24-147} antibodies recognize a variety of 
HBsAg subtypes 0 



HBsAg subtype 




P/N 


With anti-HBsAg 


With ant i-OS{ 1 24- 1 47| 


adw 


10.6 ± J .3 


6.3 ± 1 .7 


ayw 


18.2 ± 1.2 


4.7 ± 1.4 


ayr 


5.9 ± 0.5 


4.7 ± 1.5 


ayw2 


8.6 ±0.2 


5.4 ± 0.6 


a2dw 


12.2 ± 1.0 


6.7 ± 1.2 


adw2 


9.9 ± 0.4 


7.9 ±0.1 



tt Wells coated with 1 to 2 ng of appropriate HBsAg subtype were 
incubated In duplicate with a 1/500 dilution of either rabbit an tI-OS[ 124- 
147) or horse ant I -HBsAg antisera. As negative control a 1/500 dilution 
of rabbit preimmune serum was used. Bound IgG was detected as de- 
scribed in Materials and Methods. Values are mean (± SD) of three 
Independent determinations. 

corresponding native epitope on HBsAg with a much 
higher apparent affinity than do antibodies from the 
polyclonal anti-HBsAg antiserum preparation. It must be 
noted here that the antibody titer against homologous Ag 
was at least 10-fold higher in the case of the anti-HBsAg 
preparations when compared with the rabbit anti-peptide 
antiserum preparation. 

Anti-OSI124-147] antibodies recognize a variety of 
HBsAg subtypes. The data in Table I demonstrate that 
peptide OS[l 24-147) represents a conformational "a" ep- 
itope of HBsAg. To further verify this, polyclonal anti- 
OS[ 1 24- 1 47] antiserum obtained in rabbits was screened 
for cross-reactivity with HBsAg of six different subtypes. 
A parallel set using polyclonal anti-HBsAg antiserum was 
also included as positive control. Table HI shows that the 
anti-peptide antibodies cross-react with all the six sub- 
types of HBsAg tested to comparable extents, suggesting 
that these antibodies are primarily directed toward a 
conformational "a" epitope on HBsAg. This was further 
confirmed with a commercial kit (Hepanostlka anti-HBs, 
Orgenon Teknika. Holland) that specifically quantitates 
levels of antibodies directed against the "a" determinant 
of HBsAg. By this procedure the rabbit anti-OS[124-147J 
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Figure 5. Anti-OSt 1 24- 1 47] antibodies immunoprectpltaLe Dane par- 
ticles. Purified Dane particles were subjected to an Immunoprecipitatlon 
protocol either with rabbit preimmune serum {lane a) or rabbit polyclonal 
anti-OSp 24-147) serum [lane b) or rabbit an tl -HBsAg serum [lane c) as 
described in Materials and Methods. HBV DNA present in the superna- 
tant [top] or protein A-Scpharose pellet [bottom) was detected by spot 
hybridization. 

antiserum preparation was found to contain 6500 IU/L 
of ant.i-"a w antibodies. The possible presence of a minor 
population of subtype specific antibodies cannot, how- 
ever, be ruled out. 

Anti~OS[124-147I antibodies can immunoprecipitate 
Dane particles. Peptide OS[ 124-147] elicits antibodies 
that recognize a conformational, group-specific determi- 
nant present on the empty envelope particles of HBsAg. 
It was of interest to determine whether these antibodies 
could also bind the same epitope on complete virions 
(Dane particles). This would be particularly important to 
ascertain from the standpoint of the potential application 
of OS( 124-147] as a peptide vaccine for hepatitis B. 

Purified Dane particles were subjected to an i mm u no- 
precipitation protocol with either rabbit anti-OS(124- 
147| antiserum or rabbit preimmune serum [Materials 
and Methods). Immunoprecipitation of HBV particles 
was detected by measuring for depletion of HBV DNA in 
the supernatant and its appearance in the protein A- 
Sepharose precipitated pellet. As shown in Figure 5, im- 
munoprecipitation was clearly observed with anti- 
OS[124-147] antibodies, whereas the preimmune serum 
had no effect. 

Thus the OS[124-147J-related epitope on the complete 
virion is also antigenic and the anti-pepUde antibodies 
bind this epitope with an affinity (or avidity) that is 
sufficient to enable immunoprecipitation of the infec- 
tious hepatitis B virion. 

DISCUSSION 

Cumulative evidence described in this report demon- 
strates that a synthetic peptide corresponding to residues 
124 to 147 of the S protein self-assembles via sponta- 
neous oligomerization to reconstitute a conformational, 
group-specific antigenic determinant of HBsAg. This de- 
terminant appears to represent a dominant constituent 
of the epitope repertoire of HBsAg in humans. Though 
presently available data indicate that peptide OS|124- 
147] consists of a heterogenous mixture of multiple 
forms, a prominent band at 12 kDa was also evident. It 
is worthwhile to note here that the S protein from disul- 
fide bonded HBsAg particles also displays a multiplicity 
of molecular weights on gel electrophoresis under non- 
reducing conditions (16). Full expression of HBsAg-re- 



lated antigenicity was found to be stringently dependent 
upon the integrity of at least some of the components of 
the oligomerlzed peptide. This raises the possibility that 
peptide OS(124~147] may represent an epitope that is 
constituted by the oligomeric form of the S protein, i.e.. 
an epitope dependent on the quarternary structure of the 
S protein. Alternatively the HBsAg- related epitope on 
peptide OS[124-147] may be localized within a single 
monomer sequence which adopts the right conformation 
only when present in the oligomerlzed form. Efforts are 
currently underway to distinguish between these two 
possibilities. 

Attempts to map the HBsAg-related epitope on peptide 
OS] 124- 147) are ongoing in our laboratory. In recent 
experiments we have observed a 70 to 80% loss in HBsAg- 
reiated antigenicity of peptide OS[ 124-147] upon either 
oxidation of Met- 133 or side chain methylation of Lys- 
141 (K. V. S. Rao and V. Manivei, unpublished results). 
Simultaneous chemical modification of both Met- 1 33 and 
Lys-141 resulted in a greater than 90% loss in HBsAg- 
related antigenicity. These results are consistent with 
the presence of a dominant, conformational epitope that 
encompasses both Met* 133 and Lys-141. The HBsAg- 
related antigenicity of peptide OS[l 24-147] therefore 
does not appear to be simply an additive composite of the 
previously described *a" epitopes within residues 124 to 
137 (23, 24) and 139 to 147 (19). On the contrary, these 
results suggest the presence of a novel, conformational 
"a w determinant that includes amino acid residues from 
both regions. 

Although the precise extent of closeness of **flt" (22) 
remains to be established, preliminary results with pol- 
yclonal anti-OS|124-147] antisera from both BALB/c 
mice and rabbits indicate that peptide OS[ 124-147) rep- 
resents a fairly accurate replica of the corresponding 
native epitope on HBsAg, Furthermore, at least a majority 
of antibodies obtained in response to peptide OS|124- 
147] are directed against one or more conformational, 
disulfide-dependent epitopes. The spontaneity with 
which monomer S[124- 147] oligomerizes to reconstitute, 
with high fidelity, the corresponding native epitope is 
particularly intriguing. An emperical analysis based on 
the Chou-Fasman algorithm (30. 31) indicated the pres- 
ence of at least five tetrapeptide sequences (129-132. 
134-137, 135-138, 142-145. and 144-147) that have a 
high probability of occurring in a 0-turn (p,>1.0 x 10* ). 
It is possible that some or all of these putative turn- 
sequences play a critical role in folding and self -assembly 
of the peptide in an S protein-like manner. 

Chimpanzee-challenge studies are needed to evaluate 
the protective nature of an anti-OS[124-147] response, 
but the combined immunogenicity and HBsAg-related 
antigenicity of OS[l 24-147] is indicative of its potential 
as a candidate component of a peptide-based vaccine for 
hepatitis B. In recent experiments we have observed that 
purified T cells from peripheral blood mononuclear cells 
of individuals either vaccinated with hepatitis B vaccine 
or acutely infected with HBV are responsive to in vitro 
challenge with OS(124-147|, suggesting the presence of 
an HBsAg-relevant Th cell epitope in the peptide se- 
quence (our unpublished results). Additionally, we have 
demonstrated in this report that rabbit polyclonal anti- 
OS(124-147) antibodies are capable of immunoprecipi- 
tating purified Dane particles. Our findings that anti- 
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OS[124-147] antibodies bind the corresponding native 
epitope with an apparent affinity higher than that of 
homologous antlsera may have important implications in 
this connection. 

It would be of interest to determine whether such self- 
assembling, conformational Ag-mimic sequences can be 
derived from envelope proteins of other viruses. Alter- 
natively it may be possible to design Ag-related peptides 
capable of self-assembly In the manner described here. 
Given that a large number of viral coat proteins exist as 
homoaggregates In the native state (32-38), this would 
provide a novel and potentially useful strategy for the 
development of peptide vaccines against a variety of 
pathogens. 
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ABSTRACT Many transcription factors and some other 
proteins contain glutamine repeats; their abnormal expan- 
sion has been linked to several dominantly inherited neuro- 
degenerative diseases. Having found that poly(L-glutamine) 
alone forms 0-strands held together by hydrogen bonds 
between their amide groups, we surmised that glutamine 
repeats may form polar zippers, an unusual motif for protein- 
protein interactions. To test this hypothesis, we have engi- 
neered a Gly-Glnio-Gly peptide into the inhibitory loop of 
truncated chymotrypsin inhibitor 2 (CI2), a small protein 
from barley seeds, by both insertion and replacement Gel 
filtration resolved both mutant inhibitors into at least three 
fractions, which analytical ultracentrifugation identified as 
monomers, dimers, and trimers of the recombinant protein; 
the truncated wild-type CI2 formed only monomers. CD 
difference spectra of the dimers and trimers versus wild type 
indicated that their glutamine repeats formed 0-pleated 
sheets, while those of the monomers versus wild type were 
more suggestive of type I /3-turns. The CD spectra of all three 
fractions remained unchanged even after incubation at 70°C; 
neither the dimers nor the trimers dissociated at this tem- 
perature. We argue that the stability of all three fractions is 
due to the multiplicity of hydrogen bonds between extended 
strands of glutamine repeats in the oligomers or within a 
0-hairpin formed by the single glutamine repeat of each 
monomer. Pathological effects may arise when expanded 
glutamine repeats cause proteins to acquire excessively high 
affinities for each other or for other proteins with glutamine 
repeats. 



Five dominantly inherited neurodegenerative diseases have 
now been linked to abnormally expanded stretches of poly- 
glut amine in the affected proteins: Huntington disease; spinal 
and bulbar muscular atrophy, also known as Kennedy disease; 
spinocerebellar ataxia type 1; dentatorubral-pallidoluysian 
atrophy (1, 2); and Machado-Joseph disease (3). All five 
diseases become more severe and begin earlier the longer the 
glutamine repeats. They are . encoded by CAG trinucleotide 
repeats, which tend to lengthen in successive generations of 
affected individuals, especially in male transmission. After 
modeling had suggested that glutamine repeats might act as 
polar zippers, linking 0-strands by hydrogen bonds between 
both their main-chain and side-chain amides, a synthetic 
peptide with the sequence Asp2-Glni 5 -Lys 2 was found to 
aggregate into pleated p-sheets (4-6). Encouraged by this 
result, we have now engineered glutamine repeats into the 
inhibitory loop of chymotrypsin inhibitor 2 ((32) from barley 
seeds, a small monomeric protein of known structure (7), in 
order to determine whether they make this protein associate 
into oligomers. 

We chose this small protein rather than any of those affected 
by the five neurodegenerative diseases, because none of those 
has yet been isolated in workable quantities. They are all very 
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large, and it seemed doubtful that they could be expressed in 
soluble and native form by recombinant DNA technology. At 
this early stage, it seemed important above all to establish in 
principle whether incorporation of glutamine repeats makes 
proteins oligomerize, for which there has .previously been no 
direct evidence from protein chemistry. Glutamine-rich do- 
mains have been found to be responsible for interaction 
between transcription factors, but it has not been proved that 
this is due solely to specific linkages between their glutamines. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

pJB2 was constructed by ligation of the 200-bp Nde l/Hindlll 
fragment of pCI2 (8) with the 4.5-kb Nde l/Hindlll fragment 
of pRH1090 (9). pCI2-Q10(ins), the vector used for expression 
of the loop insertion mutant of truncated CI2, was constructed 
by insertion of a synthetic DNA fragment encoding the 
Gly-Glnio-Gly peptide into the Nco I restriction site at the 
Met-59 codon of the CI2 gene in pJB2; the insert was first 
generated by phosphorylating and annealing the two 39-mer 
oligonucleotides 5 '-CATGGGTCAGCAGCA ACAACAG- 
CAGCAACAACAGCAGGG-3' and S'-CATGCCCTGCT- 
GTT GTTGCTGCTGTTGTTGCTGCTGACC-3 ' and was 
then ligated directly into a dephosphorylated, gel-purified 
partial Nco I digest of pJB2. pCI2-Q10(rep), the vector used 
for expression of the loop replacement- mutant of truncated 
CI2, was constructed by substitution of the Pst l/Hindlll 
fragment of the CI2 gene in pJB2 with an analogous fragment 
in which codons 54-61 were replaced with a stretch of DNA 
encoding the Gly-Glni 0 -Gly peptide; the 140-bp substitute 
fragment was first generated by PCR, using pJB2 as template 
DNA and the two oligonucleotides 5 ' -A A A ACTGCAGG A- 
CAAGCCAGAGGCGCAAATCATAGTTCTGCCGGTG- 
GGGCAGCAGCAACAACAGCAGCAACAACAGCAGG- 
GGCGGATCGACCGCGTCCG-3 ' and 5'-GCCGCCAGGC- 
AAATTCTG-3' as forward and reverse primers, respectively; 
after complete digestion with Pst I and Hindlll, the purified 
fragment was ligated with the 4.6-kb Pst l/Hindlll fragment of 
pJB2. For each of the three constructs, ligated DNA was 
electroporated into Escherichia coli strain NM554, cells were 
plated on rich medium containing chloramphenicol, colonies 
were screened by PCR, and one positive clone was restriction- 
mapped and sequenced to confirm its identity (10). 

The soluble extracts, each from 1 liter of induced culture, 
were first precipitated with 70% saturated ammonium sulfate, 
dialyzed into 50 mM Tris-HCl (pH 8.6), passed through 1 ml 
of DE52 an ion-exchange resin, and then concentrated to *»5 
ml over ultrafiltration membranes with a molecular weight 
cutoff of 3000. NaCl (150 mM) was added to the concentrated 
extracts before loading onto a HiLoad 26/60 Superdex 75 
size-exclusion column for gel filtration by fast protein liquid 
chromatography. Protein was eluted with 50 mM Tris-HQ, pH 
8.6/150 mM NaCl at 2.5 ml/min and monitored as absorbance 
at 280 nm. 



Abbreviation: CI2, chymotrypsin inhibitor 2. 
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RESULTS 

CI2 consists of a single polypeptide chain of 83 residues, the 
first 18 of which are disordered in its crystal structure (Fig. 1); 
they are followed by a short 0-strand, a three-turn a-helix, and 
another three p-strands associated into a pleated sheet, which 
forms a stable hydrophobic core with the a-helix. 0-strands 2 
and 3 are connected by a long and flexible solvent-exposed 
loop consisting of residues 54-62, including the inhibitory 
methionine (Met^). We have made two mutants of a trun- 
cated form of CI2 from which the first 20 residues were 
deleted. In the first mutant, a sequence of 10 glut amine 
residues flanked by two glycines (for flexibility) was inserted 
into the loop at Met-59, while in the second mutant, residues 
54-61 of the loop were replaced with this sequence. The 
parent vector pJB2 (Fig. 2) was constructed for expression of 
the truncated wild-type CI2 and was then used to construct 
vectors for expression of the two mutant inhibitors. Expression 
was induced in E. coli strain NM554 with 1 mM isopropyl 
0-D-thiogalactopyranoside, yielding «150 mg of recombinant 
protein per liter of culture after purification. 

Fig. 3 shows the fractionation of soluble cell extracts of the 
truncated wild-type inhibitor and of the two mutants by gel 
filtration. Cell extract of the truncated wild-type inhibitor gave 
a broad heterogeneous fraction of large cellular proteins 
(fraction a), a clean concentrated fraction of the recombinant 
protein (fraction d), and a series of low molecular weight 
fractions (fraction e), which were later found to be nucleic acid, 
probably RNA. The cell extracts of the two mutant inhibitors, 
on the other hand, both yielded two additional fractions 
(fractions b and c) of higher apparent molecular weight than 
the main fraction of monomelic recombinant protein, but 
quite distinct from the broad heterogeneous fraction of large 
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Fig. t. {4) Structure of wild-type CI2; the first 18 residues are 
disordered and are not shown (7). Loop residues 54-62 are repre- 
sented by spheres. The Gly-Glmo-Gly peptide was inserted into the 
loop at Met-59 in one mutant, while the second mutant was generated 
by replacing residues 54-61 of the loop with this peptide. (B) Amino 
acid sequence of the truncated wild-type CI2 and of the two mutants. 
Original residues of the loop are underlined. 




Truncated CI2 



FlG. 2. (A) Plasmid map of the parent vector pJB2 used for 
expression of the truncated wild-type CI2. (B) Structure of the 
truncated CI2 gene in pJB2, including the relevant codons and 
restriction sites. 

cellular proteins. SDS/PAGE of fractions b, c, and d of each 
mutant inhibitor produced a single clean band at the same 
position, close to that of the truncated wild-type inhibitor, 
showing that all three fractions consisted of the recombinant 
protein. This was confirmed by electrospray mass spectrome- 
try, which gave essentially identical values for the molecular 
weights of each of the three fractions of the two mutant 
inhibitors, indicating that fractions b and c were higher-order 
aggregates of the recombinant proteins in fraction d. The 
observed molecular weights also verified their correct expres- 
sion (Table 1). 

The order of oligomerization in fractions b, c, and d of both 
mutant inhibitors was determined by analytical ultracentrifu- 
gation. Fig. 4 shows the results for the loop insertion mutant 
inhibitor, indicating apparent molecular weights for fractions 
b, c, and d of 26,000, 17,900, and 9900, respectively. These 
weights agree with those expected for trimer, dimer, and 
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Fig. 3. Preparative gel filtration of soluble cell extracts from E. coU 
expressing the truncated wild-type CI2 {A) t the loop insertion mutant 
(B) t and the loop replacement mutant (C). Full absorbance scale of 
each elution profile is 2.0. 
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Tabic 1. Calculated vs. observed molecular weight 



Molecular weight 



Calculated 



Observed 



Truncated wild-type CI2 7303.6 7304.1 (±0.7) 

Loop insertion mutant 8830.3 8830.3 (±0.5) 

Loop replacement mutant 7804.0 7804.0 (±0.3) 

monomer (Af r , 26,500, 17,700, and 8,800). Similar results were 
obtained for the loop replacement mutant inhibitor (data not 
shown). Analysis of the fractions by fast protein liquid chro- 
matography (Pharmacia) on a calibrated Superdex 75 HR 
10/30 gel-filtration column produced peaks at elution volumes 
that were also compatible with the apparent molecular weights 
expected for trimer, dimer, and monomer (data not shown). 
Fractions c and d of each mutant inhibitor produced clean 
single peaks, whereas fraction b produced a peak with a small 
shoulder coinciding with the peak of fraction c, probably due 
to dimer as a contaminant from the less efficient isolation of 
the trimeric fraction. This is reflected by the decrease in 
apparent molecular weight of fraction b from trimer to dimer 
at low protein concentration in Fig. 4. 

The CD spectra of all three fractions of either mutant were 
similar to the spectrum of the truncated wild-type inhibitor, as 
shown in Fig. 5 for the loop insertion mutant, which speaks 
against any major changes in tertiary structure. The difference 
spectrum between the trimer and the wild type shows a positive 
peak at 195 nm and a negative peak at 223 nm, coincident with 
the pleated /3-sheet spectrum of the original oligopeptide 
Asp2-Gini 5 -Lys2 (5). The difference spectrum of monomer 
versus wild type above 200 nm resembles the CD spectrum of 
type 1 0-turns, but it lacks its large positive peak at 195 nm (1 1). 
We have been able to reproduce it by heating a solution of the 
oligopeptide to 95°C and letting it cool slowly to 25°C (Fig. 5C). 
Heating may have caused the /3-strands in the pleated sheets 
of the oligopeptide to dissociate and fold into hairpins; gel 
filtration revealed that these then reassociated on cooling. The 
similarity between the spectrum of the heated oligopeptide 
and the difference spectrum of the monomer versus wild type 
suggests that the glutamine repeat inserted in the CI2 may also 
fold into a hairpin. The difference spectrum of the dimer 
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_FiG. 4. Plots of apparent weight average molecular weights 
(Mw,ap P ) against concentration for the peaks b, c, and d from fast 
protein liquid chromatography fractionation. Molecular weights were 
determined by equilibrium centrifugation and analysis as described 
(12), assuming a partial specific volume of 0.73 ml/g. Curve b was fitted 
for nonideality, while curves c and d were drawn in arbitrarily to fit the 
overlaid data from separate experiments. 
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Fig. 5. {A) CD spectra of truncated wild-type 02 ( ) and of 

monomeric ( — -), dimeric (— ), and trimeric (- - -) fractions of the loop 
insertion mutant in 50 mM potassium phosphate buffer (pH 6.85) at 25°C 
All three fractions and the wild type had an absorbance of 0.4 at 282 nm. 
With an extinction coefficient calculated from their amino acid compo- 
sition of 6970 M^-cm -1 , which was independent of the presence of the 
glutamines and of 6 M guanidinium chloride, this absorbance corre- 
sponded to a concentration of 57.4 /iM. (B) Corresponding difference 
spectra of the three mutant fractions relative to the spectrum of the 
truncated wild-type CI2. (Q Spectrum of the oligopeptide Asp2-Glm 5 - 
Lys 2 before (- - -) and after (— ) heating to 95°C. Spectra were recorded 
as the average of 30 individual spectra, each measured using a Jasco J-720 
spectropolarimeter with a 0.1-cm-pathlength cell, at a scan rate of 20 
nm/min. (£>) Standard CD spectra of a-helix, /3-sheet, and random coil 
structures of poiy(L-lysme). (Reproduced with permission from ref. 13; 
copyright 1969, American Chemical Society.) 
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versus wild type is intermediate between the difference spectra 
of the trimer and the monomer versus wild type. 

That the three different fractions of either mutant could be 
isolated suggests that they are all fairly stable; otherwise, a 
single fraction containing an equilibrium mixture of the three 
oligomerization states would have been produced. In fact, 
analytical gel filtration revealed that all three fractions of the 
loop insertion mutant remained pure even after storage at 4°C 
for 2 months. Those of the loop replacement mutant inhibitor 
were slightly less stable; over a period of weeks, a small fraction 
of the trimers of this mutant dissociated into monomers and 
dimers, and a small fraction of the dimers dissociated into 
monomers, while the monomers remained pure, even at a 
concentration of 2 mM. To compare the stability of the three 
fractions with that of the wild type, we followed their CD at 222 
nm while raising the temperature from 2°C to 95°C (Fig. 6). 
The wild type was stable up to 80°C and denatured at 85°C, 
when an increase in absorption at 280 nm showed that it 
aggregated. The CD of the three fractions exhibited no 
transitions below 50°C, which showed that their glutamine 
zippers were stable to at least this temperature. THe monomer 
showed only a single transition at 80°C, when it denatured and 
aggregated, as did the dimer and trimer, such that the CD 
curves of all three fractions converged at 90°C. The CD curves 
of the dimer and trimer indicate that they underwent structural 
transitions between 50°C and 70°C. To determine whether 
these corresponded to dissociation into monomers, we incu- 
bated all three fractions at 70°C for 1 hr and then cooled them 
slowly to 25°C, but instead of finding the CD spectra of the 
dimer and trimer converted to the spectrum of the monomer, 
they all remained unchanged, proving that their glutamine 
zippers remained intact even at 70°C. When we tried to 
establish a dynamic equilibrium between monomers and oli- 
gomers in various concentrations of urea, we found that the 
entire protein denatured cooperatively with its glutamine 
repeat at around 3.0 M urea. 

The stability of all three fractions implies that both associ- 
ation and dissociation rates are extremely slow. The slow 
association rates of the monomers can be explained only by the 
presence of intramolecular hydrogen bonds within their glu- 
tamine repeats, which are likely to be bent into hairpins. The 
slow dissociation rates of the oligomers are clearly due to the 
multiplicity of intermolecular hydrogen bonds between ex- 
tended j3-strands of glutamine repeats. The conformation of 
j3-strands would be the same in hairpins as in 0-sheets, but 
hairpins in the monomers would be en tropically favored over 
0-sheets of glutamine repeats in the oligomers. This may 
explain why monomers were the dominant species formed 
during overexpression in E, colL In low expression, oligomers 
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Fig. 6. Thermal denaturation of truncated wild-type CI2 and of 
the three fractions of the loop insertion mutant, each at a concentra- 
tion of 28.7 /iM in 50 mM potassium phosphate buffer at pH 6.85, 
followed by CD at 222 nm using a cell of 1-cm pathlength. 



would be less likely to form, unless the glutamine repeats 
become long enough for the hairpins themselves to associate 
into /3-sheets. 

DISCUSSION 

How common are glutamine repeats or glutamine-rich do- 
mains, where do they occur, and what is their function? On 
screening the Swiss-Prot data base for proteins with at least 20 
glutamine repeats, Gerber et al (14) found 33 of 40 top scoring 
proteins to be transcription factors. Tjian and his colleagues 
(15-19) have explored the role of glutamine-rich domains in 
the human transcription factor SP1. Transcription of reporter 
genes was enhanced by interaction between SPls bound to 
GC-rich promoters 1.8 kb apart; the glutamine-rich domains 
proved essential for this interaction, which was vividly dem- 
onstrated in electron micrographs picturing the looping of the 
intervening DNA when two distantly bound SPls were joined 
together. SP1 also interacted strongly with glutamine-rich 
TATA-binding-associated factors. Gerber et al (14) measured 
activation of transcription by the Gal-4 chimeric protein, one 
part of which was linked to SP1 and the other to TATA- 
binding-associated factors or other proteins with either glu- 
tamine repeats or glutamine-rich domains. They all stimulated 
high levels of transcription. Stimulation increased with the 
number of glutamine repeats up to 40, remained constant up 
to 80 repeats, and then declined. These experiments suggest 
that glutamine repeats play a role in transcription similar to 
that of leucine zippers. 

Only one of the proteins responsible for the five dominantly 
inherited neurodegenerative diseases is known to be a tran- 
scription factor. This is the androgen receptor responsible for 
Kennedy disease. The function of the Huntington disease 
protein is still unknown, because its amino acid sequence of 
>3100 residues (Af r , » 350,000) shows no homology with other 
known proteins; contrary to earlier reports, it has now been 
located in the cytoplasm rather than the cell nucleus (20). 
C. A. Ross (Johns Hopkins Department of Psychiatry and 
Neuroscience) has informed us that a Western blot of monkey 
cortex fractionated on a nondenaturing gel and probed with 
anti-Huntington disease antibodies by G. Schilling and A. H. 
Sharp yielded a broad peak at Af r ~700,000, showing that the 
protein either associated into dimers or associated with other 
proteins. 

Several observations have proved that neural damage in 
diseases affected by expanded glutamine repeats is due to gain 
rather than loss of function. Our results show that glutamine 
repeats make proteins associate into stable oligomers. In 
transcription factors, expanded repeats may therefore lead to 
"aberrant transcriptional activity'* (21), because these repeats 
acquire excessive affinities for each other or for complemen- 
tary regulatory proteins with glutamine repeats. In cytoplas- 
mic proteins, expanded glutamine repeats may lead to "wrong" 
interactions with other proteins. We hope that our proof of the 
function of glutamine repeats will serve as a step toward unrav- 
eling the molecular mechanism of these terribly distressing neu- 
rodegenerative diseases. Our discovery may also find uses in 
protein engineering; oligomers held together by glutamine re- 
peats may serve as models for the design of new proteins. 

We thank Prof. A R. Fersht for suggesting the use of CI2 for this 
experiment, Fiona Suit for synthesizing our oligonucleotide primers, 
Dr. Ian Fearnley for determining the molecular weights of our 
constructs by electrospray mass spectrometry, Dr. Olga Perisic for 
helpful advice with their preparation, and Dr. Tony Johnson for 
determining the distribution of molecular weights of our oligopeptide 
before and after heating by gel filtration. K.S. is supported by a 
Medical Research Council Research Studentship, J.M.B. is supported 
by a Fitzwilliam College Research Fellowship, and M.P.'s research is 
supported by National Institutes of Health Grant HL31461. 
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ABSTRACT Progressive amyloid deposition in senile 
plaques and cortical blood vessels may play a central role In the 
pathogenesis of Alzheimer disease. We have used x-ray dif- 
fraction and electron microscopy to study the molecular 
organization and morphology of macromoleciilar assemblies 
formed by three synthetic peptides homologous to fi protein of 
brain amyloid: 0-U-28), residues 1-28 of the £ protein; 
[Ala u ]0-<l-28), 0-(l-28) with alanine substituted for lysine at 
position 16; and 0«{18-28), residues 18-28 of the 0 protein. 
fHl-28) readily formed fibrils in vitro that were similar in 
infrastructure to the in vivo amyloid and aggregated Into large 
bundles resembling those of senile plaque cores. X-ray patterns 
from partially dried, oriented pellets showed a a-oss-0-confor- 
mation. A series of small-angle, equatorial m«*ima were 
consistent with a tubular fibril having a mean diameter of 86 
A and a wall composed of pairs of cross-0-pleated sheets. The 
data may also be consistent with pairs of cross-0-sheets that are 
centered 71-A apart. [Ala"]£-U-28) formed 0-pleated sheet 
assemblies that were dissimilar to in vivo fibrils. The width of 
the 10-A spacing indicated stacks of about six sheets. Thus, 
substitution of the uncharged alanine for the positively charged 
lysine in the 0-strand region enhances the packing of the sheets 
and dramatically alters the type of macromolecular aggregate 
formed. £-(18-28) formed assemblies that had even a greater 
number of stacked sheets, **24 per diffracting domain as 
indicated by the sharp Intersheet reflection. Our findings on 
these homologous synthetic assemblies help to define the 
specific sequence that is required to form Alzheimer-type 
amyloid fibrils, thus providing an in vitro model of age-related 
cerebral amyloidogenesis. 



The major histopathological features of Alzheimer disease (AD) 
are neurofibrillary tangles, neuritic or senile plaques, and 
amyloid angiopathy (1). The plaques contain cores of extracel- 
lular proteinaceous filaments that have been identified as 
amyloid, based on their green birefringence after staining with 
Congo red and their 40- to 90-A diameter (2, 3). Structurally 
similar amyloid filaments also occur in the walls of some 
capillaries, arterioles, and small arteries in the cerebral cortex 
and in some meningeal arteries in patients with AD (4-10). 
These amyloid deposits are also found in the brains of Down 
syndrome patients over 30 years of age (11), as well as in the 
brains of aged normal humans (12) and lower mammals (13). 

The major proteinaceous component of amyloid both from 
the cerebral blood vessel walls and the plaque cores is an 
«4-kDa protein (8, 9, 14-17) designated the p protein (15) or 
A4 (8). The first 28 amino acids of this protein have been 
sequenced (7). A gene coding for the 0-amyloid protein has 
been mapped to chromosome 21 of the human genome 
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(18-20), and the complete sequence of the putative precursor 
protein has been determined (21). 

The current study was carried out to investigate the amyloid- 
ogenic properties of peptides sharing sequences with the p 
protein. Electron microscopy was used to examine the mor- 
phology of the peptide assemblies, and x-ray diffraction was 
used to examine their molecular organization. We have found 
that a synthetic polypeptide identical in sequence to the N- 
terminal 28 residues of the p protein readily forms fibrils in vitro. 
Electron microscopy reveals that these fibrils are ultrastructur- 
ally similar to the in vivo amyloid fibrils and aggregate into 
bundles resembling amyloid deposits in plaque cores and 
vessels. X-ray diffraction patterns from unfixed, oriented pel- 
lets of the reassembled fibrils show details of structural orga- 
nization not previously observed, to the best of our knowledge, 
in patterns from either cerebral or systemic amyloids. Analysis 
of the patterns suggests that the fibril either is a hollow, tubular 
structure 86 A in diameter or consists of slab-like walls centered 
71 A apart. In either case, the wall of the fibril is composed of 
pairs of 0-sheets with the peptide chains rurming approximately 
perpendicular to the fibril axis. Since chemical modification of 
the lysines of this peptide reduces its ability to inhibit antibody 
binding to amyloid (22), we also examined a 28-residue peptide 
in which an alanine was substituted for lysine-16. This peptide 
formed linear assemblies that were distinctly different from 
those formed by the p protein and that showed much less 
propensity to associate in bundles. Finally, a synthetic peptide 
composed of residues 18-28 formed assemblies having exten- 
sive intersheet stacking. 

METHODS 

Synthesis and Purification of Peptides. Polypeptides were 
synthesized using an ABI Synthesizer model 380B (Applied 
Biosystems, Foster City, CA) and purified by reverse-phase 
HPLC using a C 4 column (Vydac, Hesperia, CA). Their 
amino acid sequences were confirmed by sequencing. In this 
paper, we use 0-(l-28) to denote the synthetic peptide 
consisting of residues 1-28 of the AD amyloid p protein, 
[Ala 16 ]0-(l-28) to denote the synthetic peptide identical to 
0-0-28), except that alanine has been substituted for lysine- 
16, and 0-O8-28) to denote the peptide with residues 18-28 
from the p protein. The £-(1-28) peptide solution at «2 mg/ 
ml, aqueous concentration, precipitated during storage at 4°C 
forming a gel with a concentration of »20 mg/ml. Aliquots of 
this gel were used for thin-section electron microscopy and 
x-ray diffraction and were diluted for negative staining. The 
[Ala 16 ]0-(l-28) solution, which also had an initial protein 
concentration of C3 2 mg/ml, formed a small amount of fine 
precipitate that was examined in thin sections and by x-ray 
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Fig. 1. Primary sequence and secondary structure analysis for 
0-U-28). Predicted secondary structure foro-helix, 0-pleated sheet, 
and 0-turn (24), and hydropathic profile (26). Analysis using an 
alternative predictor (25) gave similar results. The primary amino 
acid sequence is shown just above the x-axis. The single substitution 
at residue 16 to produce (Ala 16 ]0-<l-28) is indicated. Charged groups 
are denoted by the (+) and (-) signs, which are placed above or 
below the amino acid in the putative 0-strand (residues 11-24) to 
indicate sidedness of the residue. 



diffraction. The /H18-28) peptide solution showed no pre- 
cipitates even at 30 mg/ml, so it was lyophilized and 
examined by x-ray diffraction after vapor rehydration. 

Electron Microscopy. For thin sectioning, samples were 
fixed in 2.5% (vol/vol) buffered glutaraldehyde (pH 7.1), 
post-fixed in 2% (wt/vol) Os0 4 , dehydrated through a graded 
series of ethanol, en bloc stained with 5% (wt/vol) uranyl 
acetate, and embedded in Epon. Thin sections were 
counters tained with 3% (wt/vol) uranyl acetate and Rey- 
nold's lead citrate. For negative staining, aliquots were 
placed on carbon-coated, Formvar-covered copper grids, 
and stained with 2% (wt/vol) uranyl acetate. Samples were 
observed in a JEOL 100-S electron microscope at SO kV. 
Calibration of the micrographs was carried out using 



tropomyosin paracrystals (kindly provided by C. Cohen, 
Brandeis University, Waltham, MA). 

X-Ray Diffraction. Experiments were carried out using Ni- 
filtered and double-mirror focused CuK,, radiation from an 
Elliott GX-20 rotating anode generator (GEC Avionics, 
Hertfordshire, England) operated at 35 kV and 55 mA. Patterns 
were recorded on Kodak direct-exposure x-ray film. Specimen- 
to-film distances were 71.3 or 171.6 mm. Measurement of the 
diffraction spacings, integral line widths, and arc lengths was 
carried out as described (23). 

Antibodies. A rabbit antiserum was raised against a low 
molecular weight protein (4-7 kDa) that had been extracted 
with formic acid from AD amyloid filaments, purified by size- 
exclusion HPLC as described, and had the amino acid compo- 
sition of the p protein (9). An antiserum was also produced to 
the synthetic 0-(l-28) peptide (9). In sections of AD and normal, 
aged brain, both of these antisera label only plaque and vascular 
amyloid (9, 13). Inhibition assays were performed by incubating 
various concentrations of peptides with antiserum for 2 hr at 
room temperature and then testing by ELISA assay as de- 
scribed (22). 

RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION 
Predicted Conformation Is a ^-Structure. From the primary 
sequence of the peptides we estimated the conformation 
indices for a-helix, 0-helix, 0-turn (24, 25), and hydropho- 
bicity (26) (Fig. 1 Upper). High 0-turn potentials are centered 
at residues 8 and 26. The intervening sequence shows a high 
potential for either ^-conformation or a-helix. The proximal 
half of the region between the /J- turns has three positive 
charges (His-13, His-14, and Lys-16), or two in [Ala 16 l/5- 
(1-28), whereas the distal half has two negative charges 
(Glu-22 and Asp-23). The N-terminal region proximal to the 
first 0-turn is hydrophilic and shows some o-helical potential. 

Electron Microscopy Reveals Fibrils. Thin sections of 0-(l-28) 
revealed assemblies that were fibrillar and aggregated into 
dense bundles (Fig. 2a) reminiscent of those comprising in situ 
and isolated amyloid cores (9). Fibril diameters were 60-80 A, 
and lengths were 1200-1600 A (Fig. 2 a and b)\ cross sections 
were occasionally visible and snowed circular or oval profiles 
with electron-lucent cores. Negative staining of £-(1-28) (Fig. 
2c) revealed periodic staining every 160 A along some of the 




Fig. 2. Electron micrographs from synthetic 0-protein homologues. (a) 0-U-28) in thin section at low magnification shows bundles of fibrils. 
(Bar « 1 tun.) (b) /Hl-28) in thin section at high magnification shows the individual fibrils. Oval, electron-lucent cross-sections of the fibrils 
are occasionally visible (arrowheads), (c) 0-(l-28) fibrils, negatively stained, are periodically stained along some of their edges (arrows). Ends 
of fibrils appear to splay or unfurl. (</) [Ala l6 ]0-(l-28) in thin sections at high magnification. An assortment of assemblies are seen, including 
linear (arrows), curvilinear (arrowheads), and rosette (double arrows) arrangements. (For b, c, and </, bar = 500 A.) 
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fibrils. Aggregates of [Ala l6 J£-(l-28) appeared amorphous at 
low magnification and, at high magnification, showed dense and 
disordered polymorphic assemblies (Fig. 2d). The linear assem- 
blies had diameters similar to the £-(1-28) fibrils but did not 
associate in bundles. 

Hydrated £-(1-28) and [AJa u ]£-(l-28) Give £-Type X-Ray 
Patterns. Diffraction patterns showed a sharp ring at 4.76- 
A spacing and diffuse scatter in the 10-A region (Fig. 3, 
curves a and b), features which are similar to those recorded 
from pellets of fibrils isolated from systemic amyloidoses (27, 
28) and from enriched preparations of paired helical filaments 
and amyloid plaque cores from AD brain (23). These x-ray 
spacings indicate a £-pleated sheet conformation in which 
4.76 A is the distance between neighboring hydrogen-bonded 
polypeptide chains, and the scatter at »10 A corresponds to 
the distance between pleated sheets (29). 

Fiber Diffraction Pattern from Partially Dried £-(1-28). 
When allowed to dry, the £-(1-28) fibrils became oriented as 
shown by both electron microscopy and x-ray diffraction 
(Fig. 4). The accentuation of the hydrogen bond and inter- 
sheet reflections at right angles to one another demonstrated 
the cross-£-conformation in which the polypeptide chains lie 
normal to the axis of the fibril (29). Measurements of the arc 
length and breadth of the 4.76- A reflection indicated that the 
fibrils were oriented within 20° of their average direction and 
that the coherence length along a fibril was 160-200 A. The 
breadth of the 10. 6- A band indicated that the coherence 
length in the intersheet direction was nearly 30 A, which 
corresponds at most to three pleated sheets. 

The most prominent feature of the pattern was a very 
intense equatorial reflection at 71-A spacing (Fig. 4 Inset). 
Higher orders of this spacing were observed as much weaker 
equatorial maxima (Fig. 4 and Table 1). The scatter centered 
at 71 A corresponds to the first maximum of the square of a 
zero-order Bessel function calculated for a tubular cylinder 
having a diameter of 86 A; it also could come from slab-like 
walls centered 71 A apart. Since these calculated diameters 
are for unfixed material, we also recorded diffraction from a 
£-(1-28) sample after it was processed for electron micros- 
copy (i.e., after fixing, dehydrating, and embedding). The 
embedded sample gave a strong equatorial reflection at 62- A 
spacing that corresponds to a 75- A diameter tubular cylinder 
or to slab-like walls separated by 62 A. Both of these 
diameters are within the range of fibril diameters measured 
from electron micrographs. 

To account for the subsequent intensity maxima on the 
equator, we computed transforms of step-function models. We 
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Fig. 3. Densitometer scans of x-ray patterns from hydrated gel 
of /Hl-28) (curve a), hydrated precipitate of [Ala 16 ]£-(l-28) (curve 
b), and vapor-h yd rated lyophilized 0-U8-28) (curve c). The positions 
of the interchain spacing (4.76 A) and the intersheet spacing (~10 A) 
in curves a-c and of the chain repeat (3.5 A) in curve c are indicated. 
The scans have been offset vertically for clarity. 




Fig. 4. X-ray diffraction pattern from £-(1-28) gel air-dried in a 
siliconized capillary. The beam was directed normal to the fiber axis, 
which is vertical. The strongly accentuated reflections along the 
meridian (4.76 A; white-edged arrowhead) and equator (10 A; 
white-edged arrowhead) indicate the cross-0-polypepude conforma- 
tion. The positions of selected other intensity maxima on the 
meridian (9.4 A, arrowhead; 3.8 A, arrow) and equator (24 A and 18 
A, vertical bars; 3.3 A, arrowhead) are indicated (see also Table 1). 
The small-angle region of the pattern, which contains the intense 
71-A spacing and which is overexposed in the top film, is shown in 
the Inset at a two-times enlargement of an underftlm. 

took the peptide backbone thickness to be 4 A and the intersheet 
space to be 6 A (table 10.1 in ref. 29), and, ignoring the 
contribution of residual bound water, we calculated the elec- 
tron-density levels of the backbone and of the side chains to be 
0.441 electron per A 3 and 0.289 electron per A 3 , respectively. 
Reasonable agreement was obtained between the observed and 
calculated positions of the intensity maxima (Table 1) for either 
the tubular cylinder model or the slab- walls model and in which 
the fibril walls consisted of pairs of £-p!eated sheets. 

Similarity to Diffraction Pattern of £-Keratin. The unit cell 
comprising the £-(1-28) fibril can be represented by a two- 
dimensional lattice having dimensions of 9.4 A (hydrogen bond 
or fiber axis) and 6.6 A (chain axis). Most of the observed 
spacings and intensities relating to this unit cell are similar to 
those reported for £-keratin (ref. 30; Table 1) and for certain 
heated and stretched globular proteins (34). In £-(1-28), the 
weak, equatorial arc at 3.3-A spacing was identified as the unit 
translation along the polypeptide chain, this is close to the 
values suggested for parallel or antiparallel chains (35, 36). That 
the £-strands are antiparallel in /Hl-28) is shown by the weak 
but sharp reflection at 9.4 A on the meridian. 

Effect of Substituting Alanine for Lysine-16. Conditions that 
produced oriented £-(1-28) fibrils did not produce any 
orientation of the [Ala 16 ]£-(l-28) assemblies. The coherence 
length in the hydrogen-bonding direction was similar to that 
in £-(1-28), but in the intersheet direction it was about twice 
that of £-(1-28). Apparently the single substitution of the 
uncharged alanine for the positively charged lysine in the 
£-strand enhances the packing of the sheets. 

Distal Half of £-Strand [£-(18-28)] Forms Extensive Inter- 
sheet Stacking. The major x-ray reflections from hydrated 
samples of lyophilized £-(18-28) were at 10.5 A, 4.78 A, and 
3.53 A spacings (Fig. 3, curve c), with the intersheet spacing 
not only the most prominent but also very sharp. The 
coherence length measured from the breadth of this reflection 
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Table 1. Principal x-ray spacings from synthetic peptide ff-(l-28) 
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do and <4, observed and calculated Bragg spacing for0-(l-28); j^,, observed spacing and relative intensity 
for B-keratin (30). In comparison A, models consisted of a pair of cross-0-pleated sheets either centered 
71 A from another pair ("slab-walls'*) or constituting the wall of an 86-A-diameter tubular cylinder. In 
comparison B, indexing of the reflections for /Hl-28) were based on an orthogonal pseudo-unit cell of 
dimensions a - 9.52 A (hydrogen-bonding direction) and b - 6.6 A (chain direction), and for 0-keratin the 
unit cell is orthogonal with a = 9.46 A and b » 6.68 A (30). Note that in 0-keratin, the polypeptide chain 
axis is parallel to the fiber axis. £, equator; Af, meridian; £\ off-equatorial; M\ off-meridional; (vf, f, m, 
s, vs indicate increasing intensity from very faint, faint, moderate, strong, and very strong. 
* When indexed as (201) this reflection is consistent with a quarter-stagger arrangement of the sheets 
(31) with the c-axjs along the intersheet direction and c = 21.2 A. 

tThis spacing, which is probably off-meridional, has also been recorded in x-ray patterns from isolated 
systemic amyloids (32, 33). 
^Region of very broad scatter. 

(This spacing and those at wider angles were measured from films recorded using a 26-mm camera. 



was 250 A, indicating stacks of «24 sheets. The broad band 
centered at »31-A spacing may arise from the end-to-end 
packing of the 11-residue 0-strands. 

Antibody Recognition. Studies utilizing chemical modifica- 
tion of synthetic 0-(l-28) indicate that Lys-16 is involved in 
the recognition of AD amyloid by antisera to either native or 
synthetic p protein (22). Using an ELISA assay we tested 
whether the three synthetic peptides could also inhibit the 
immunoreactivity of antisera to the HPLC-isolated, native 
amyloid protein. We found that the binding of antibody to 
amyloid was inhibited 80% by 0-<l-28) and 60% by [Ala l6 ]0- 
(1-28), but not at all by 0-(18-28). This suggests that the 
antigenic site in AD amyloid is exposed in both 0-0-28) and 
[Ala 16 10-<l-28) but absent in 0-U8-28). 

DISCUSSION 
We have observed three different types of aggregates formed 
from three synthetic peptides that have sequence homologies 
with the amyloid 0 protein of AD. The synthetic peptide 
having the same sequence as the N-terminal 28 residues 
formed fibrils that share both antigenic and structural fea- 
tures with native AD amyloid filaments. These fibrils assem- 



bled spontaneously in aqueous solution, tended to pack 
loosely and in parallel bundles, became oriented during 
drying, and showed a cross-0-conformation. The synthetic 
peptide having a single change in the sequence, i.e., Lys-16 
to Ala, formed a variety of assemblies including linear arrays 
and curvilinear clusters. These assemblies precipitated from 
solution, did not spontaneously orient, and showed a 0- 
conformation. The synthetic peptide consisting of residues 
18-28 of the p protein formed assemblies that showed 
extensive stacks of 0-pleated sheets. The in vitro formation 
of amyloid-like fibrils from synthetic peptides with residues 
12-28 and 1-28 with a Gln-11 substitution has also been 
reported (37). 

As demonstrated by the 0-protein homologues, the forma- 
tion of amyloid-like fibrils clearly depends on sequence 
specificity and extent. What are the important determinants 
of these /^-conformation structures? What promotes fibril 
formation, and what hinders it? The structures examined all 
showed about the same extent of hydrogen bonding between 
chains. Thus, wjiile hydrogen bonding is required, it is not a 
specific determinant of fibrilogenesis. What differed most 
was the extent of intersheet packing: 2-3 sheets in £-(1-28), 




Fig. 5. Schematic model of a tetra- 
mer of the putative 0-strand region (res- 
idues 11-24) of 0-0-28). The 0-strands 
are shown antiparallel, as indicated by 
the x-ray spacing at 9.4 A. The residues 
of the 0-strand are represented by circles 
with the charges marked. The intersheet 
interaction shown is with the Lys-16 
(dark circles) facing outward, as suggest- 
ed by the structural and inhibition assay 
findings with [Ala I6 ]/9-(l-28). Dashed 
lines indicate possible ion pairing. 
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5-6 sheets in [Ala l6 ]0-(l-28), and «24 sheets in 0-<18-28). It 
may be that the fibrils form only if the sequence of side chains 
promotes intersheet packing along one side and impedes it 
along the other side, perhaps due to steric hindrance or 
charge repulsion. 

The side chains of apposed sheets may interact in either 
parallel or antiparallel fashion. In 0-0-28), the parallel mode 
is unlikely, due to repulsion between positively charged 
groups in the proximal region of the 0-strand and between 
negatively charged groups in the distal region (see Fig. 1). In 
the antiparallel mode ion pairing would complement hydro- 
phobic interactions and provide additional stability. Since 
substitution of lysine- 16 by alanine promotes intersheet 
stacking, it may be that this side is exposed and not involved 
in intersheet interactions in 0-(l-28). The exposed nature of 
this side is also supported by the finding that modification of 
lysine-16, either by derivatization (22) or by the substitution 
of alanine (this study), reduces its ability to inhibit antibody 
binding to amyloid. Fig. 5 shows a schematic tetramer of the 
putative 0-strand portion of £-(1-28) that illustrates the 
proposed intersheet arrangement. 

[Ala 16 ]0-(l-28) did not form amyloid-like fibrils and bun- 
dles. The alanine substitution apparently allows other pos- 
sible assemblies to form, due perhaps to the additional 
intersheet stacking at this side of the 0-strand. In £-(18-28), 
the extensive stacking of sheets may be due both to ion 
pairing involving the terminal lysine and the glutamic and 
aspartic acid side chains and to hydrophobic interactions 
among the other side chains of the apposed, antiparallel 
strands. This would result in a staggered arrangement of the 
chains. The high water solubility of /H18-28) compared to 
/Ml-28) and [Ala 16 ]0-(l-28) suggests that the stabilizing 
interactions in £-(18-28) are mostly ionic. 

We have demonstrated that a synthetic peptide identical in 
sequence to the first 28 amino acids of the 4-kDa amyloid 
protein can assemble in vitro into fibrils and bundles having 
very similar structural and antigenic features as those ob- 
served in situ. Our findings provide a basis for further in vitro 
modeling of amyloid fibril assembly, structure, and possibly 
also disruption of such assemblies. For example, the model 
system could be used to examine the effects of other amino 
acid substitutions in the amyloid protein, or post-translation- 
al modifications and various chain lengths of the putative 
precursor protein on amyloid fibril formation. 
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ABSTRACT Four inherited neurodegenerative diseases 
are linked to abnormally expanded repeats of glutamine resi- 
dues in the affected proteins. Molecular modeling followed by 
optical, electron, and x-ray diffraction studies of a synthetic 
poly(L-glutamine) shows that it forms 0-sheets strongly held 
together by hydrogen bonds. Glutamine repeats may function 
as polar zippers, for example, by joining specific transcription 
factors bound to separate DNA segments. Their extension may 
cause disease either by increased, nonspecific affinity between 
such factors or by gradual precipitation of the afTected proteins 
in neurons. 



Four inherited neurodegenerative diseases are linked to 
abnormally expanded repeats of glutamines near the N ter- 
mini of the affected proteins (for reviews, see refs. 1 and 2). 
They are Huntington disease (HD); spinal and bulbar mus- 
cular atrophy (SBMA), also known as Kennedy disease; 
spinocerebellar ataxia type 1 (SCA1); and dentatorubral- 
pallidoluysian atrophy (DRPLA) (3-8). All four diseases 
become more severe and begin earlier the longer the gluta- 
mine repeats. The repeats tend to lengthen in successive 
generations of affected individuals, especially in male trans- 
mission. So far no molecular function has been proposed for 
the glutamine repeats. We suggest that they act as polar 
zippers, joining protein molecules together similarly to the 
way leucine zippers join the transcription factors c-Jun and 
c-Fos. 

The gene for the HD protein contains an open reading 
frame for >3100 amino acid residues. Its amino acid se- 
quence shows no homology with any known protein. The 
glutamine-rich segment starts at residue 18. In healthy indi- 
viduals its length varies between 16 and 33 residues; in those 
afflicted by HD it may vary between 35 and >100 residues. 
It is followed by an almost continuous stretch of 29 prolines. 
Poly(L-proline) forms a rigid helix with threefold screw 
symmetry and an axial repeat of 3.1 A per residue (9). Its 
position near the N terminus of the HD protein implies that 
the glutamine repeat is mounted at the end of either a 
90-A-long stalk or, if an intervening peptide with the se- 
quence QAQPLLPQPQ divides it into two, at the end of two 
consecutive, >30-A-long stalks: a bizarre structure of a kind 
not encountered before. 

SBMA is linked to the expansion of a glutamine-rich 
segment in the androgen receptor. This is a transcription 
factor made of a 920-residue chain with one DNA-binding 
C-terminal domain. Starting at residue 58, healthy individu- 
als' receptors have a sequence of 15-31 glutamines. In SBMA 
patients this is expanded to 40-62 (4, 5). An androgen 
receptor with an expanded glutamine repeat trans-activated 
an androgen-responsive reporter gene more weakly than a 
normal receptor (10). No complete amino acid sequence of 
the protein responsible for SCA1 has been published. The 
length of its glutamine repeat varies from 25 to 36 residues in 
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normal individuals from 43 to 81 residues in SCA1 patients 
(6). 

Structure of Poly(L-glutamine). What could be the structure 
of poly(L-glutamine)? Perutz et al (11) found several proteins 
containing repetitive sequences of polar residues. Molecular 
modeling showed these to be capable of linking 0-strands 
together into sheets or barrels by networks of hydrogen 
bonds between their main-chain amides and between their 
polar side chains. Perutz et al. called these semiences polar 
zippers. One such sequence was a continuous stretch of up 
to 65 glutamines in the female sterile homeotic protein of 
Drosophila (12). Fig. 1 shows a computer-generated, stere- 
ochemically satisfactory model of two pairs of antiparallel 
0-strands of poly(L-glutamine) linked together by hydrogen 
bonds between their main-chain and side-chain amides. 

When the importance of glutamine repeats in human dis- 
ease became apparent, we decided to test the validity of this 
model experimentally, but this was difficult because poly(L- 
glutamine) is insoluble in water. To make it soluble, we 
synthesized a peptide with the sequence AsprGlnu-Lysa.* 
Filtration of the peptide through Beckman Ultraspherogel 
SEC 2000 showed two fractions, one corresponding to the 
molecular weight of a monomer and the other to a broad 
distribution of aggregates of molecular weights in the range of 
hundreds of thousands. We investigated the conformation of 
the peptide by ultraviolet circular dichroism (CD). To avoid 
interactions between COO" and NH^ groups, we measured 
the CD spectra in solutions at pH 3.0 and 2.0, where the 
carboxylates are protonated. Peptides forming a-helices, 
^-sheets, or random coils give the different CD spectra 
shown in Fig. 2a. Fig. 2b shows the CD spectra of our peptide 
in three different solvents to be of the /3-sheet type, even 
though one of the solvents, trifluoroethanol, normally in- 
duces formation of o>helices. Molar residue ellipticity at 197 
nm was independent of peptide concentration, suggesting 
that the monomers form hydrogen-bonded hairpins and that 
the aggregates are made of tightly linked 0-sheets. The 
spectra were qualitatively the same at pH 7.0 and 3.0. At pH 
7.0 the peptide gradually precipitated. When viewed under 



Abbreviations: HD, Huntington disease; SBMA, spinal and bulbar 
muscular atrophy; SCA1, spinocerebellar ataxia type 1; DRPLA, 
dentatorubral-pallidoluysian atrophy. 

*The peptide was prepared by continuous-flow solid-phase synthesis 
by fluorenylmethoxycarbonyl chemistry on an automated synthe- 
sizer (NovaSyn Crystal) employing standard protocols (13, 14). On 
completion of the synthesis, the free N terminus was acetylated 
with acetic anhydride (20 equivalents) for 30 min. The peptide was 
cleaved from the Rink amide linker with trifluoroacetic acid/ 
phenol/triethylsilane (23 ml/1 g/1 ml for 500 mg of peptide-resin 
assembly) and purified to homogeneity by preparative HPLC (Vy- 
dac Cg column) (13, 14). Analysis of the purified material showed 
the following. Amino acid analysis: expected, Asp2GlxuLys2; 
found, Aspi.9iGlxu.86Lys2.oo* Analytical reversed-phase HPLC 
(Aquapore RP-300, C 8 column): retention time, 12.62 min (>98%). 
Capillary zone electrophoresis (Beckman P/ACE system 2050; 75 
mm x 50 cm capillary; 100 mM phosphate buffer, pH 2.5; 30 kV 
30*C); retention time, 15.19 min (>989&). Electrospray mass spec- 
trometry: expected for Ac-(Asph-(Gln)i 5 -(Lys)2-NH 2 , 2467.54; 
found, 2467.25, 2490.85 (M+Na)\ 2505.63 (M+K) + . 
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Pig. 1. Computer-generated structure of two paired antiparallel 
0-strands of poly(L-glutamine) linked together by hydrogen bonds 
between the main-chain and side-chain amides. 

the polarizing microscope, a suspension of the precipitate 
looked clear at first, but as the solvent between slide and 
coverslip began to evaporate, birefringence developed at the 
boundaries between air and water. The birefringence was 
positive, with the slow direction parallel to the meniscus. 
This suggested the presence of submicroscopic rod- shaped 
particles which surface tension had aligned parallel to the 
meniscus. We therefore examined the precipitate under the 
electron microscope. Fig. 3a shows that it consists of worm- 
like 70- to 120-A-thick particles of varying length. An electron 
diffraction picture of a small clump of the dried particles (not 
shown) was dominated by a sharp ring of 4. 8- A spacing, 
diagnostic of the distance between neighboring polypeptide 
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Fio. 2. (a) Standard CD spectra of a- helix, 0-sheet, and random- 
coil structures of poly(L-lysine). (Reproduced by permission from 
ref. 15; copyright 1969, American Chemical Society.) (b) CD spectra 
of Asp2-Glni5-Lys2 at 0.3 mg/ml in various media. The spectra were 
measured with a dichrograph (Jobin-Yvon CD6) at 20°C. Water and 
0.2 M NaCl were adjusted to pH 3.0 by addition of trifluoroacetic 
acid. The pH of 95% 2,2,2-trifluoroethanol was 2.0. 

chains in 0-sheets (16, 17). In addition, the picture contained 
faint rings at spacings of 8.4 and 4.2 A. We next took an x-ray 
diffraction picture of the wet particles spun into a quartz 
capillary (not shown). This contained the same sharp rings as 
the electron diffraction picture plus another faint one at 2.8-A 
spacing. A suspension of the particles was then dried on a 
glass slide. The dried film was lifted off and an x-ray 
diffraction picture was taken of it with the x-ray beam parallel 
to the plane of the film (Fig. 3). The picture exhibits a fiber 
diagram of the cross-0 type with the 8.4-, 4.8-, and 4.2-A 
reflections on the meridian and reflections at 3.6 and 3.2 A on 
the equator. The 2.8-A reflection lies bevond the rim of this 
picture. The equatorial reflection at 3.2 A corresponds to the 
axial repeat per residue in a pleated 0-sheet (16, 17). The 
reflection at 3.6 A corresponds to the axial repeat per residue 
in a fully extended chain, which is not normally observed. 
Alternatively, it could represent a higher order of a long 
repeat that is not apparent in the rest of the picture. The 
strong meridional reflection at 4.8 A and the equatorial one 
at 3.2 A are indicative of a 0-sheet with the chain direction 
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Fig. 3. (a) Electron micrograph of particles of Asp2-Glni5-Lys2 
formed in an aqueous solution at pH 7.0 and negatively stained with 
1% uranyl acetate (x 90,000). (b) X-ray diffraction photograph (Cu 
K a radiation; film distance, 37 mm) of the same particles oriented 
vertically, showing the dominant meridional reflection at 4.8 A and 
the equatorial ones at 3.6 and 3.2 A. 

normal to the fiber axis. Molecular models show the spacing 
between successive 0-sheets of poly(L-glutamine) hydrogen- 
bonded to each other by their amide side-chains to be about 
17 A. which suggests that the equatorial reflections at 8.4 and 
4.2 A and the diffraction ring at 2.8 A could represent the 
second-, fourth-, and sixth-order reflections from parallel 
/3-sheets stacked 16.8 A apart. Odd orders may be weakened 
by the side-chain amides being stacked halfway between the 
main-chain amides. A likely structure suggested by the fiber 
diagram would be /3-sheets rolled round each other. All these 
experimental results obtained from the 15-mer L-glutamine 
peptide are consistent with the polar zipper structure shown 
in Fig. 1. 

Normal Functions of Glutamine Repeats. What possible 
function could the glutamine-rich segments in the HD, 
SBMA, SCA1, and SDRPLA proteins have? Long repeats of 
glutamines occur in many proteins, especially among tran- 
scription factors such as the homeobox proteins of Drosoph- 
ila. Possible functions of glutamine repeats have been studied 
in the two homeoproteins coded for by the Abdominal B gene 
of Drosophila. Both proteins contain a C-terminal domain 
which includes the DNA-binding segment. One of them 
contains an additional N-terminal domain of 224 residues, 
32% of which are glutamines. Deletion of part of this se- 
quence did not diminish affinity for the homeoprotein-binding 
DNA segment, but it halved transcriptional activity. Con- 
versely, splicing a distant part of the glutamine-rich domain 
to an otherwise inactive C-terminal domain restored tran- 
scriptional activity, which showed that the glutamine-rich 
domain did serve a necessary function, but without a hint as 
to its possible mechanism (18). 

Does it serve a function in humans? Next to nothing is 
known as yet about the function of the glutamine repeats in 
the proteins affected by the three diseases, but some clues 
have emerged from studies of the human transcription factor 
Spl. This is a trans-activator of gene expression which binds 
to G+C-rich regions in the prompters of several cellular and 
viral genes, including that of simian virus 40. The C-terminal 
fragment of Spl is a single chain of 696 residues with a 
glutamine-rich segment between residues 260 and 391 and 
with three zinc fingers beyond residue 540 (19). Courey and 
Tijan (20) designed an in vivo translation assay to study the 
function of the glutamine-rich segment. A C-terminal frag- 
ment of Spl containing the zinc fingers was transcriptionally 
inactive but became activated after a fragment containing 
residues 369-391 had been spliced onto it. This had the 
sequence PGNQVSWQTLQLQNLQVQNPQAQ; it con- 
tained 8 glutamines, 3 asparagines, a serine, and a threonine; 
these are all residues with polar side chains capable of 
forming hydrogen bonds with complementary polar side 



chains in neighboring /3-strands (11). Alternatively, the inac- 
tive C-terminal fragment could be activated by splicing to it 
the glutamine-rich segment of the Antennapedia protein of 
Drosophila (21). The same authors next constructed a re- 
porter plasmid with a single G*C box close to the initiation site 
of transcription, and six G-C boxes 1.7 kb downstream. 
Binding of Spl to these distantly placed G-C boxes stimulated 
the weak activation induced by the binding of Spl to the close 
G*C box. A similar stimulation was produced by the addition 
of a truncated Spl from which the zinc fingers had been 
deleted but which included the glutamine-rich segment (21). 
These experiments demonstrated that interaction between 
the glutamine-rich segments of Spl molecules bound to 
widely separated DNA segments enhanced transcription. 

On the other hand, no function has so far been found for a 
stretch of 38 consecutive glutamines in the human TATA 
box-binding factor TFIID, but its conservation in the mouse 
factor argues in favor of its fulfilling an essential function (22, 
23). 

Molecular Pathology of Glutamine Repeats. Dominant trans- 
mission of HD and SCA1 argues in favor of these diseases being 
due to gains rather than losses of functions. SBMA is a 
chromosome X-linked recessive disease that manifests itself 
only in males. In females X-inactivation produces somatic cell 
mosaicism in which only the abnormal gene is likely to be 
expressed in a proportion of cells and only the normal gene in 
the remainder. The neural network is thought to contain enough 
redundancy so that inactivation of those neurons in which the 
abnormal gene is expressed does not matter. Loss of function 
is excluded as a cause of SBMA by the absence of SBMA 
symptoms in patients suffering from deletion of the androgen 
receptor gene. Mhatre et al (10) have therefore suggested that 
the gain of function in each of the three diseases consists in an 
"aberrant transregulatory activity." 

One possibility is that glutamine repeats joining specific 
complementary proteins as part of normal transcriptional 
regulation acquire excessively high affinities for each other or 
acquire nonspecific affinities for other regulatory proteins 
when they become too long. Alternatively, and perhaps more 
probably in the light of our results, extensions of their 
glutamine repeats may cause the affected proteins to agglom- 
erate and precipitate in neurons; symptoms may set in when 
these precipitates have reached a critical size or have resulted 
in a critical number of neural blocks. This would explain 
better why symptoms appear earlier in life and become more 
severe the longer the extension of the glutamine repeats and 
why the main histological manifestation of HD consists in 
neural degeneration. On the other hand, inununostaining of 
Purkinje cells and cells in the human frontal cerebral cortex 
with an antibody against the HD protein showed no differ- 
ence between cells from a normal individual and those from 
a HD patient (24). 
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We propose that the only way to interpret all these measurements 
is to assume that in the 'paramagnetic state* the observed lattice 
distortions and ferromagnetic clusters are caused by the same 
entity — the magnetic polaron — which is responsible for the giant 
magnetoresistance effects. From the measurements at zero field we 
have shown that the two ingredients of the proposed magnetic 
polaron, a lattice distortion and a ferromagnetic cluster, are simul- 
taneously present at temperatures of T c -2r c . One could think that 
they are uncorrelated and exist independently. However, the mea- 
surements of the change in volume and SANS intensity under 
magnetic field indicate that the ferromagnetic cluster is associated 
with the lattice distortion (small polaron). From these experiments, 
we conclude that both effects are linked. This is deduced from the 
way the curves of the volume lattice distortion (Fig. 2a) and the 
SANS intensity (Fig. 2b) superimpose under fixed magnetic field 
and, more importantly, the way the volume and the SANS intensity 
behave at fixed temperature versus the applied magnetic field 
(Fig. 3a and b). The data in Fig. 3a and b are easily understood 
considering that the magnetic polarons retain their structure 
unchanged up to — 1.5 T (at 1.1 T c ); the lattice distortion and the 
associated ferromagnetic cluster remain unchanged (no variation in 
either the volume or the SANS intensity). For larger magnetic fields, 
a tendency towards carrier derealization and an increase in the size 
of the associated ferromagnetic cluster occurs. 

The observed field effect on the character and degree of localiza- 
tion of the charge carriers provides evidence for the close relation 
between the existence of these entities (referred to as 'magnetic 
polarons*) and the giant magnetoresistive effect. We would like to 
put emphasis on this aspect considering the result shown in Fig. 3c. 
The field-dependence of the resistivity is very similar to that found 
for u) and the SANS intensity. As a consequence, the mechanism for 
the giant magnetoresistance effect is related to the existence and 
nature of the magnetic polarons. A simple description of the 
observed behaviour should consider the polaronic lattice effect 
provided by a narrow polaronic band ('small polaron, that is, 
strong electron-phonon interaction) along with the magnetic 
character of the carrier (ferromagnetic cluster) which would make 
possible a broadening of the polaronic band under the presence of 
an applied magnetic field. Further theoretical developments on the 
giant magnetoresistance effect in these manganese perovskites 
should consider these ideas. □ 
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Molecular self-assembly is becoming an increasingly popular 
route to new supramolecular structures and molecular materi- 
als 1 " 7 . The inspiration for such structures is commonly derived 
from self-assembling systems in biology. Here we show that a 
biological motif, the peptide p-sheet, can be exploited in designed 
oligopeptides that self-assemble into polymeric tapes and with 
potentially useful mechanical properties. We describe the con- 
struction of oligopeptides, rationally designed or based on seg- 
ments of native proteins, that aggregate in suitable solvents into 
long, semi-flexible p-sheet tapes. These become entangled even at 
low volume fractions to form gels whose viscoelastic properties 
can be controlled by chemical (pH) or physical (shear) influences. 
We suggest that it should be possible to engineer a wide range of 
properties in these gels by appropriate choice of the peptide 
primary structure. 

Our initial studies focused on a 24-residue peptide K24, whose 
primary structure (NH 2 -Lys-Leu-Glu-Ala-Leu-Tyr-Val-Leu-Gly- 
Phe-Phe-Gly-Phe-Phe-Thr-Leu-Gly-Ile-Met-Leu-Ser-Tyr-Ile-Arg- 
COOH) is related to the transmembrane domain of the IsK 
protein 8 . This peptide, and a longer version of it (K27; ref. 9), 
readily form p-sheet structures in lipid bilayers, suggesting they 
would be good candidates for formation of p-sheet tapes in 
amphiphilic solvents. Indeed, we find that solutions of K24 in 
solvents such as methanol or 2-chloroethanol produce transparent 
viscoelastic gels at concentrations above 0.002 volume fraction 
(~3 mg ml " 1 ), stable up to the boiling point of the solvent. Infrared 
(IR; Fig. la) and circular dichroism (CD; Fig. lb) spectra show that 
in methanol the peptide molecules have a predominantly antipar- 
allel p-sheet conformation. The wide-angle X-ray diffraction of the 
gel reveals the presence of a 4.7 A structural periodicity, consistent 
with the side-by-side separation expected for p-strands in p-sheet 
structures 10 . Transmission electron microscopy (TEM; Fig. 1c) 
reveals the presence of distinct, tape-like structures, ~8 nm wide 
(the length of the K24 molecule in the p-strand conformation) and 
with apparent lengths typically in excess of 0.1 jxm. 

The rheological properties of the gels provide further insight into 
their structure. The response to small-strain oscillatory shear (Fig. 
2a) is typical of highly entangled polymer gels 11 ' 1 . From the elastic 
modulus G'% we calculate, assuming entropic rubber elasticity 1112 , a 
mesh size of 10-100nm for gels with peptide volume fractions 
0.03-0.003 (see Methods for details). The stress response is seen to 
be linear up to strains of 230% (Fig. 2b). This permits an estimate of 
a lower limit of 13 nm or greater for the persistence length of the 
tape, indicative of a moderately rigid polymer, consistent with the 
intrinsic rigidity of P-sheet structures. We have deduced from 
the rheological data (see Methods) an upper limit of 0.7 nm 
for the thickness of a tape, consistent with tapes a single molecule 
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thick. Atomic force microscopy also reveals tapes with thickness of 
0.5-1 nm. 

To elucidate the molecular interactions governing the self-assem- 
bly of peptides into fi-sheet tapes, we have explored the behaviour of 
K24 as a function of the polarity e r and hydrogen bonding ability a 
of the solvent 13 . Our observations are represented as a 'phase 
diagram* in Fig. 3a. In solvents such as 1,1,1,3,3,3-hexafluoroiso- 
propanol (HFIP) having a 2* 1.5, clear, low-viscosity solutions 
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Figure 1 a, Band-fitted Fourier-transform IR spectra of amide I { 1,700- 1.600 cm ' 1 ) 
and amide II (I.eoO-I.BOOcrrr 1 ) bands of K24 at volume fraction -0.004 
(-erngml-'). Component bands are labelled A-D. Top. gel in 100% methanol. 
Assignment of component bands: A 1,625 cm ~ ' , (maximum of amide I), p-sheet; B 
1.641cm"', random coil; C 1.680cm"', residual trifluoroacetic acid (TFA); D 
1,696 cm" \ antiparallel p-sheet 33 . The half-height bandwidth of the major compo- 
nent at 1.625 is 17 cm" 1 . The peak in the amide II region at 1.530 cm"' is also 
consistent with a ^-conformation. Bottom, spectrum of a clear, fluid solution of 
K24 in 90% 1.1,1.3.3,3-hexafluoroisopropanol (HFIP)/ 10% methanol. Assignment of 
component bands: A 1,620cm"' and B 1.638cm" \ p-sheet; C 1,655cm"' {max- 
imum of amide I), a-helix; D 1,667cm" ', turns; E 1,678cm" \ TFA. The half-height 
bandwidth of the major component at 1,655cm"' is 26cm"'. The peak in the 
amide II band at - 1,545 cm " ' is also consistent with the predominance of helical 
conformation. The amide II bands are wider than the amide I bands, as 
expected 22 . Amide II bands are slightly distorted due to imperfect subtraction of 
solvent spectrum, b, Far-UV circular dichroism spectra of K24 in HFIP/methanol 
mixtures at peptide volume fraction -0.00006 (-0.081 mg ml" '). [0] is the mean 
residue molar ellipticity. c, Transmission electron micrograph, obtained as 
described in Methods section, showing a network of polymer tapes. The tapes 
are -7-8 nm wide and are entangled. Very lew free ends are apparent, consistent 
with very long tapes. The density of the tapes decreased as the solution was 
diluted. With prolonged exposure, the structures degraded. 



comprising mixtures of helices and random coils are obtained, as 
shown by IR spectra (Fig. la) and far-ultraviolet CD spectra (Fig. 
lb). By contrast, transparent, thermostable, self-supporting gels are 
formed in moderately polar solvents, such as methanol, with 
25 < e r < 68, a < 1.5, and peptide concentrations above 0.002- 
0.004 volume fraction (3-6mgml _1 ). In less polar solvents 
(15 < € r < 25) and in solvents with c r > 68, the P-sheet tapes are 
not sufficiently soluble to form gels. Below c r 15, the proportion 
of peptide in the helical form increases. Addition of the surfactant 
SDS to the peptide gel formed in methanol increases the stability of 
the a-helix with respect to the 3-sheet structure to such an extent 
that a simple newtonian fluid is obtained, demonstrating that the (J- 
sheet structure is in part stabilized by attractive forces between 
hydrophobic side-chains in polar solvents 14 . 

To impart gelation to more polar solvents, p-sheet tapes with 
hydrophilic surfaces are a prerequisite. This is demonstrated by the 
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Figure 2 Viscoelastic properties of 0.019 volume fraction (-30 mg ml" ') K24 in 2- 
chloroethanot at 25 °C. a, Typical mechanical spectra (elastic modulus G' and 
viscous modulus 6" versus frequency w of applied strain) of fully set gels with 1% 
strain (see Methods), which is within the linear viscoelastic region, b, Plot of the 
stress growth Ji(t) versus time obtained with steady shearing of the sample at a 
shear rate of 1 Hz. c, Growth of the plateau elastic and viscous moduli after 
shearing for 10 s. at a constant shear rate of 5 Hz. Data were collected with small 
oscillatory deformation experiments (5% strain), at a shear rate « of 1 s* \ 
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behaviour of the peptide Lysp-21 whose structure (CH 3 CO-Gln- 
Ala-Thr-Asn-Arg-Asn-Thr-Asp-Gly-Ser-Thr-Asp-Tyr-Gly-Ile-Leu- 
Gln-IIe-Asn-Ser-Arg-NH 2 ) corresponds to residues 41-61 of hen 
egg white lysozyme and forms a triple-stranded p-sheet in the p- 
domain of the native protein 15 . The first strand of this domain is 
exposed to water. The 'phase diagram* (Fig. 3b) is very similar to the 
one for K24, except that gels are now obtained generally in solvents 
with e r > 30, including, for example, water (e r = 78) and forma- 
mide (e r = 109). The IR spectrum of the gel is consistent with a 
predominantly p-sheet structure. 

Criteria for the rational design of gel -forming peptides have been 
deduced from the above results and information in the relevant 
literature 6,16 " 19 . In addition to the highly cooperative intermolecular 
hydrogen bonds, which are of primary importance for the genera- 
tion of the tapes, these are: (1) cross-strand attractive forces 
(hydrophobic, electrostatic, hydrogen -bonding) between side- 
chains, (2) lateral recognition between adjacent p-strands to con- 
strain their self-assembly to one dimension, and (3) strong adhesion 
of solvent to the surface of the tapes to control solubility. Based on 
these criteria, a de novo 1 1 -residue peptide DN1, CH 3 CO-Gln-Gln- 
Arg-Phe-Gln-Trp-Gln-Phe-Glu-Gln-Gln-NH 2 , was designed to 
form p-sheet polymer tapes in water. Indeed, the peptide adopts a 
p-strand configuration in D 2 0, as^ revealed by its IR spectrum (the 
major component of the amide I' band is centred at 1,619 cm ~ 1 and 
has half-height bandwidth of 20 cm -1 ), and produces a self-sup- 
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Figure 3 Conformational propensities and gelation properties of the peptides K24 
(a) and Lysp-21 (b), as a function of the relative dielectric constant e r and the 
hydrogen-bond donor ability a of the solvent (peptide volume fraction -0.006. 
corresponding to ~ 10 mg ml" ' ). The a-values for different solvents were obtained 
by the solvatochromic comparison method 13 . Details of the solvents used are 
given in the Methods section. The areas separated by the dotted lines represent 
distinctive behavioural patterns. The four points shown for K24 in a are examples 
of representative solvents lying within each region. Preliminary results with thetfe 
novo peptide DN1 show a similar phase diagram to that of Lysp-21 (b), except that 
the gel band for the de novo peptide extends from «, ~ 40 to e ( = 90. and the 
peptide becomes insoluble at «, > 90. 




Figure 4 Proposed antiparallel 0-sheet arrangement of two molecules of the de 
novo peptide DN1. The peptide backbones are drawn as black zig-zag lines. The 
IM and C termini are indicated with the letters N and C. respectively. Side chains 
that carry a net charge at neutral pH are labelled with + or - . 



porting, thermostable gel, up to at least 90 °C, and at volume 
fractions of 0.01 (— ISmgml -1 ) or above at neutral pH in water 
(see Methods for details). The hydrophobic interactions are pro- 
vided by the (-CH 2 -)2 moieties of the six glutamine residues 
(Fig. 4). The residues Phe 4, Trp 6 and Phe 8 are also hydrophobic, 
but they are also expected to provide intermolecular recognition by 
x-7r interactions 18 * 20 . Arg3 and Glu 9 provide an additional degree 
of recognition via their strong coulombic attraction 18 , and favour an 
antiparallel alignment of the strands. Gin, Arg and Glu side-chains 
make the p-sheet surface hydrophilic. Chemically blocked termini 
were used to avoid edge-to-edge coulombic attractions between 
tapes. In contrast, an 11 -residue peptide CH 3 CO-GIn-Gln-Gln- 
Gln-Gln-Gln-GIn-Gln-Gln-Gln-Gln-NH 2 assembles into P-sheet 
structures which are highly insoluble in water, consistent with the 
behaviour of polyglutamine-based proteins 21 . We believe that this 
behaviour stems from the absence of lateral recognition between p- 
strands and/or strong intersheet interactions as compared with 
those to the solvent. 

An exploitable property of the peptide gels is their responsiveness 
to chemical and physical triggers. For example, the Lysp-21 gels are 
stable up to pH 12, but are transformed into newtonian fluids at 
higher values, presumably as a consequence of deprotonation of the 
side-chains Arg 5 and Arg 21. Indeed, it is well known that peptide 
conformations can be switched by changes in the pH of the 
solution 6,15,22 . A gel- to-fluid transition can also be brought about 
by varying the hydrogen-bond donor strength of the solvent 13 * 23 . 
This can be achieved, for example, in the case of the K24/methanol 
system, by adding HFIP (see Figs lb and 3a). 

The novel rheological response of the K24 gel in 2-chloroethanol 
to a strong shear flow is an interesting example of a physical trigger 
(Fig. 2c). The elastic and viscous moduli are 'switched* over a 
timescale of 20 minutes into a state with a much higher modulus (by 
a factor of 5), but a much smaller linear range of strain (~2%, that 
is, a more brittle gel). Relaxation to the equilibrium state takes of the 
order of 10 hours. This unusual behaviour may be connected with 
annealing of flow-induced structural defects in the tapes. Such a 
phenomenon is not observed in linear polymers and other self- 
assembled polymers such as the cylindrical worm-like micelles 
formed by surfactants 24 . 

The p-sheet peptide tapes show some similarity, in structural 
terms, to protein fibrils formed from a variety of different proteins, 
including the polyglutamine-containing proteins responsible for 
Huntington's disease 21 and the more complex structure of amyloid 
fibres 10 . Other linear biological peptides, such as leucine-rich (LRR) 
fragments of the Drosophila Toll protein", a 28-oIigonucleotide 
fragment of the p -amyloid protein 26 and peptides modelled on 
conserved domains of desmin 27 , as well as synthetic peptides 
incorporating non-natural chemical groups 28 " 30 have been reported 
to form gels. 

The peptide gels described here are potentially biocompatible and 
biodegradable and in this respect can be compared with biopolymer 
gels 31 such as gelatin, actin, amylose and agarose. The rheological 
measurements on K24 indicate comparable mechanical properties 
(elastic and viscous moduli) to these 'classic* biopolymer gels under 
linear deformation, but show much greater recoverable strain. The 
mechanically induced strengthening of the peptide gels could be 
used to programme gel properties simply by shearing. Thus, we 
believe that the polymeric p-sheet tapes will find a wide range of 
applications, and will also enable fundamental issues to be explored 
Particular issues are the elucidation of the molecular mechanism 
and control of 0- sheet folding pathways in both functional native 
proteins and those responsible for amyloidogenesis in neurological 
diseases, as well as the physics of tape-like polymers 32 . □ 

Methods 

IR. Spectra were averages of four scans, recorded with a resolution of 4 cm " 1 , at 
20 °C in a 50-ujn CaF 2 cell, using a Perkin Elmer 1760X FTIR spectrometer. 
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Component peaks were obtained by second -derivative analysis and band- 
fitting of the absorption spectra 53 , after subtraction of the solvent spectrum. 
CD. Measurements were performed at 20 °C on a Jasco J-7 1 5 spectropolari- 
meter using quartz cuvettes (path length I mm) and a response time of 1 s. Each 
spectrum was the average of four scans. The peptide concentration in solution 
was determined by amino acid analysis and ninhydrin assay. CD curves were 
fitted using the algorithm CCA (ref. 15). 

TEM. The specimens were prepared by deposition of the peptide gel (0.001 
volume fraction or l.Smgml -1 in methanol, prepared 24 h before study to 
ensure complete formation of the gel and then diluted 20 times before use) onto 
a 300 mesh size, glow- discharged, carbon-coated, copper grid followed by 
negative staining with uranyl acetate solution (4% w/v in water). The samples 
were examined with a Phillips CM10 TEM at 100 kV accelerating voltage. 
Rheology, A Rheometrics Dynamic Analyser II, with parallel plate (25 mm 
diameter) geometry, was employed. The thickness of the material between the 
plates was between 0.5 and 0.8 mm. Rubber elasticity theory" 12 has been used 
to extract information about the structure and dynamic properties of the gel 
network. For example, the average distance £ between nearest entanglements in 
space (mesh size) is: £ = {(£ N /fc B T)/(2G' $,)} 1/3 where G'% is the elastic modulus 
in the plateau region, measured from the mechanical spectra in the linear 
viscoelastic region, g N ** I, k% is Boltzmann's constant, T the absolute tem- 
perature, and / the number of network tapes associated with each entangle- 
ment, is taken to have a value >4. The stress growth r/(f) of the material is 
monitored as a function of time, at constant shear rate 7. The stress builds up 
proportionally to the duration of the applied shear. The strain at which the 
tapes are fully extended is 7^ * N]! 2 , where N c is the number of persistence 
lengths of the tapes between nearest entanglements on the same tape. Further 
increase of the strain causes the network to break down and the stress to relax. 
Using the above equations for £ and 7^1 a lower limit can be placed on the 
persistence length /Ss £/N]. n . The thickness, h, of a biaxial tape-like polymer 
can also be deduced, assuming that all tapes in solution participate in the 
network: h = 4> ? gnk2TfG' Q N N t lw, where w is the width of the tape and <f> p its 
volume fraction. 

Peptide synthesis and purification. Peptides (K24 9 , Lysp-21 15 and the 11- 
mer de novo peptides) were synthesized and purified according to standard 
methods. K24 corresponds to residues 41-67 of IsK 9 , with residues 47-49 
missing, whilst K27 corresponds to residues 41-67 of IsK. 
Phase diagrams. These were constructed from observations of the IR spectra 
and mechanical properties of solutions of the peptides in a variety of solvents. 
K24 in HFIP or in the mixtures 50%HFIP/50%CH 2 Ci 2 or 90%HFIP/10% 
methanol forms clear fluid solutions with at least 75% of the peptide in the 
helical conformation, K24 solutions in solvents such as methanol, 2-chloro- 
ethanol, glycerol, ethylene glycol, dimethylformamide (DMF), 70%DMF/ 
30%formamide, DMF/methanol(0-100%), 90%propanol/10%formamide, 
50%propanol/50%formamide,water/propanol( 30-90%) and HFIP/methanol 
(70-90%), lie in the gel region (p-sheet conformation ^70%). K24 solutions 
in formamide, water, mixtures of 70%formamide/30%DMF, water/propanol 
(10-20%), 20%methanol/80%water, 50%HFIP/50%water, and 50% 2,2,2- 
trifluoroethanol (TFE) 50% water lie above the gel region, whereas solutions 
in acetone, tetrahydrofuran, diethylether, hexane, dichloromethane, chloro- 
form, 50%methanol/50%dichloromethane» propanol, butanol, hexanol and 
decanol lie below the get region. Lysfl-21 was studied in similar solvents. In the 
case of Lysp-21, gelation is achieved initially only at elevated temperatures, 
depending on the solvent (55 °C for water at pH < 12). This is believed to be 
governed by the effect of temperature on the aggregation behaviour of the p- 
tapes. However, the gel, once formed, is stable over the range 10-80°C, at 
pH<12. 
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One of the most fundamental enigmas of the Earth's palaeo- 
climate concerns the temporal and spatial distributions of Pre- 
cambrian gradations. Through four billion years of Precambrian 
history, unequivocally glacial deposits have been found only in the 
Palaeoproterozoic and Neoproterozoic record 1 . Nonetheless, 
some of these deposits are closely associated with tropical — 
rather than just polar — palaeolatitudinal indicators such as 
carbonate rocks, red beds, and evaporites 1 * 2 . These observations 
are quantitatively supported by palaeomagnetic results indicating 
a —5° latitude for Neoproterozoic glaciogenic rocks in Australia 3 " 5 . 
Similarly reliable palaeolatitudes for the older, Palaeoproterozoic 
glaciogenic rocks have not yet been obtained, as such deposits 
commonly suffer from poor preservation and secondary magnetic 
overprinting. The Archaean-Palaeoproterozoic 'Transvaal Super- 
group' on the Kaapvaal craton in South Africa is, however, 
exceptionally well preserved, and is thus amenable to the palaeo- 
magnetic determination of depositional palaeolatitudes. Within 
this supergroup the ~-2.2 billion-year old Ongeluk lavas are a 
regionally extensive, largely undeformed and unmetamorphosed, 
extrusive volcanic succession 6 , which conformably overlies 
glaciogenic deposits (the Makganyene diamictite). Here we 
report a palaeomagnetic estimate of 1 1 ±5° depositional latitude 
for the lavas, and hence for the underlying contemporaneous 
glacial rocks. The palaeoclimate enigma is thus deepened; a 
largely ice-free Precambrian world was apparently punctuated 
by two long ice ages, both yielding glacial deposits well within 
tropical latitudes. 

The Ongeluk Formation comprises —500- 1,000 m of extrusive, 
basaltic-andesitic lavas deposited in the marine facies succession of 
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Chapter 4: Antigen Recognition by T Lymphocytes 



Fig. 4.3 The structure of an MHC 
class I molecule, determined by X-ray 
crystallography. Panel a shows a 
computer graphic representation of a 
human MHC class I molecule, HLA-A2, 
which has been cleaved from the cell 
surface by the enzyme papain. The 
surface of the molecule is shown, colored 
according to the domains described 
below. Panel b shows a ribbon diagram 
of that structure. Shown schematically in 
panel d, the MHC class I molecule is a 
heterodimer of a membrane-spanning 
a chain (molecular weight 43,000 Da), 
non-covalentfy associated with pr 
microglobulin (12,000 Da), which does 
not span the membrane. The a chain 
folds into three domains: a 1( ct2, and 
03. The 03 domain and {^-microglobulin 
show similarities in amino acid sequence 
to immunoglobulin constant domains 
and have similar folded structures, 
whereas the cci and ot2 domains fold 
together into a single structure consist- 
ing of two segmented a helices lying 
on a sheet of eight antiparallel p strands. 
The folding of the oti and ct2 domains 
creates a long cleft or groove, which is 
the site at which peptide antigens bind 
to the MHC molecules. The transmem- 
brane region and the short stretch of 
peptide that connects the external 
domains to the cell surface are not seen 
in panels a and b as they have been 
removed by the papain digestion. As 
can be seen in panel c, looking down on 
the molecule from above, the sides of 
the cleft are formed from the inner faces 
of the two a helices; the p-pleated sheet 
formed by the pairing of the oti and 0C2 
domains creates the floor of the cleft. 
We shall use the schematic represen- 
tation in panel d throughout this text. 



distinguish between foreign material coming from the cytosolic and vesicular 
compartments. This is achieved through the delivery of peptides to the cell 
surface from each of these intracellular compartments by a different class of 
MHC molecule. MHC class I molecules deliver peptides originating in the 
cytosol to the cell surface, where they are recognized by CD8 T cells. MHC 
class II molecules deliver peptides originating in the vesicular system to the 
cell surface, where they are recognized by CD4 T cells (see Fig. 4.2). We shall 
see later, when we discuss the recognition of MHC molecules by the T-cell 
receptor, how the molecules CD8 and CD4 help in the differential recognition 
of MHC class I and MHC class II molecules by the two major subsets of T cells. 



| 4-3 | The two classes of MHC molecule have distinct subunit structures 
but similar three-dimensional structures. 

The MHC class I and MHC class II molecules are cell-surface glycoproteins 
closely related in overall structure and function, although they have different 
subunit structures. Both molecules have two domains that resemble 
immunoglobulin domains, and two domains that fold together to create a 
long cleft that is the site where peptides bind. However, differences in their 
structures allow them to serve distinct functions in antigen presentation, 




peptide-binding 
cleft 





The generation of T-cell ligands 



binding peptides from different intracellular sites and activating different 
subsets of T cells. Purified peptide:MHC class I and peptide:MHC class II com- 
plexes have been characterized structurally, allowing us to describe in detail 
both the MHC molecules themselves and the way in which they bind peptides. 

MHC class I structure is outlined in Fig. 4.3. MHC class I molecules consist of 
two polypeptide chains, an a or heavy chain encoded in the MHC, and a 
smaller non-covalently associated chain, {^-microglobulin, which is not 
encoded in the MHC. Only the class I a chain spans the membrane. The 
molecule has four domains, three formed from the MHC-encoded a chain, 
and one contributed by p 2 -microglobulin. The <x 3 domain and {^-microglobulin 
have a folded structure that closely resembles that of an immunoglobulin 
domain (see Section 3-5). The most remarkable feature of MHC class I 
molecules is the structure of the ai and az domains, which pair to generate a 
cleft on the surface of the molecule that is the site of peptide binding. 

MHC class II molecules consist of a non-covalent complex of two chains, a 
and p, both of which span the membrane (Fig. 4.4). The crystal structure of 
the MHC class II molecule shows that it is folded very much like the MHC 
class I molecule. The major differences lie at the ends of the peptide-binding 
cleft, which are more open in MHC class II molecules. The main consequence 




Fig. 4.4 MHC class II molecules 
resemble MHC class I molecules in 
structure. The MHC dass tl molecule is 
composed of two transmembrane glyco- 
protein chains, a (34,000 Da) and {* 
(29,000 Da), as shown schematically in 
panel d. Each chain has two domains, 
and the two chains together form a com- 
pact four-domain structure similar to that 
of the MHC dass I molecule (compare 
with panel d of Fig. 4.3). Panel a shows 
a computer graphic representation of the 
surface of the MHC class II molecule, in 
this case the human protein HLA-DR1 , 
and panel b shows the equivalent ribbon 
diagram. The az and p2 domains, like 
the <X3 and {^-microglobulin domains of 
the MHC dass I molecule, have amino 
add sequence and structural similarities 
to immunoglobulin constant domains; in 
the MHC dass II molecule, the two 
domains forming the peptide-binding 
cleft are contributed by different chains 
and are therefore not joined by a covalent 
bond (see panels c and d). Another 
important difference, not apparent in 
this diagram, is that the peptide-binding 
groove of the MHC class II molecule is 
open at both ends. 
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